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jouw CHURCH & co. 
Music Publishers, - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Beg to announce that hereafter their 


Sunday Sehoo! and Chorch Music Departmen, 


WILL BE IN CHARGE OF 


Prof. W. F. SHERWIN, 


It will be the aim so to conduct this department that 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES may there And what- 
ever they may desire in Music Booxs, ConcERT EXER- 
CISES, RESPONSIVE SERVICES, FESTIVAL SONGS, ETC. 

Mr, Sherwin will, as heretofore, devote a part of his 
time to conducting MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, AND 8. 8. 


InstrTvrTes, and giving Lectures orn Brie Reav- 
INGs, for and Normal Classes, and will be 
happy to be service to his friends everywhere, not 
only in his department, but in any branch of 


the business in which his advice may be valuable. 


—_ 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


Music, Bocliny  N. No. ram ie. aya Street. Clatioaast 








PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO 
ves 


Csoube: of SS of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, erts and furnish the 
fone for Chareh or Biscett iscellaneous Concerts. Address 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Residence, south side 
Kemper Street, bet. Marie and Elm, West Walnut 
Hills. Orders left with John Church & Co. will be 
ptly attended to. 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John onarch & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
RCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
pn —— John Church & Co. will 


MRS. KATE ELDER ‘ 
seo Street, ‘oe Washington, Tobe a Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; in Church 


Choir. Will pny a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


Tr KOPP, a 
nstruments a A 
ae Lppariay- dress 

















Repairing of M 
“MONS. Sali MDME. DELARIVIERE 
WIETHOFF, 
Graduates de L* pace hed Professors in Dancing 
For particulars ress care John Chureh 


5° ng G. WIESENTHAL. 
Teacher of M ties, Violoncello, Fiute, 
Bassoon. Addeess, care John Church & Co. 


MRS. H. KITCHE 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental 
Race Street. 
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Bex "heenee aad "Veemibiaten. 
3 Gum Street, HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Cee Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 
miss FANNIE E. BEST, THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano, resicence 349 George Street. Seater et ie Tae Ciarionet. Address 545 
nut Street. 


No. if Wen acre + ich with John 








Teacher of n and Piano. AG Wisin 
ties. left with John C; .. ch & Co. 





ARMIN W. xe. 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 








ISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Hees baseman 
’, M. TRELOAR, 
Conductor sieansd Chaioaen are 


Church & Co., Cincinrati. 





BP ne WENDELL SCHIEL, 
geal Muse inthe Public Shoals Instruct- 
Piano and Singing. Address 


or of Cay. Chase Av- 





A. X. SCHWEREL, 
Teacher ot Cornet . 
Violin, aad Viste Address, 412 





ALEX. awe a BAND AND 
CHESTRA 


Music furnished Pa. a occasions. Address, No. 412 
Race Street, or John Charch & Co. 


NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 





Teacher of Harmony, Composition. and Instru- 
mentation. V. and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Street. 





A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders !eft 
= John Church & Co. 
ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. el orders left with 
‘John Church & Co 








MISS RUTH JONES (Soprano 
Can be engaged Posey Bs Sanu or cosndeen dur- 
ing the season of 1881. Address John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 
. Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
h-bass. 





Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 

















Ne. 

THORNDICK. HENRY EICH 

Teacher of Pino. Nou Scott Covi , | Teacher of Music. Add: Ww: 
pe’ 103 ea ene ington Ao ress 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 

RS. H. E. STUYVESANT. MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
Teacher of Vecal and Instrumental eee No. 17 West Ninth n, K3 -» Teacher of 
oN No. 137 Broadway ; or, care John Church | Vocal and asic. ers left with John 
OF. P. MARKS, F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
an Getuee Sane de will a limited number 

be Seve _” = No. 7 West ean pte gocher of Haake. Orders 











MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 197 Richmond Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Cc jon, Instr ation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Eim St. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiage year. Madame C. Rive and 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 


MOUNT AUBURN 
Youne Lapres’ INsTITUTeE. 
CINCINNATI. 

SUPERIOR ADVANTACES IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 


H. THANE MILLER, President. _ 
CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the buildi Cireular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, 0. 


An Institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music, embracing systematic courses of study in 
Voice, Theory, and all instruments in use in the 
Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Band. Tuition $150 per 
= including books and music. Established in 

. Fall term opens September 15th, 1879. For 
elegant catalogues, address 

JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
— as one of the first Musical Institu- 

ons. 

Students can enter dafly during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies frem a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal ee papery of the Directress. Certificates 
are Daag to students competent to teach. 

should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Direetress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Musig, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a CNTY: esi7ry or MUSIC 
nequal ERFECTNESS OF EDUCATION 
; and Ecovomy or nl 

JAMES BAX Pres. 
PB YRIENDS TIP, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The Vistror of the past is a type of what it will be 
in the future. It will not relax its endeavors to pro- 
duce a music journal worthy of the place it has 
<7 won. It will more than ever deserve the 
title o 


“AMERICA'S LEADING JOURNAL OF MUSIC.” 


The brightest writers will contribute toits literary 
departments, and the best composers will enrich its 
music pages. 


ELEVEN PREMIUMS 
Lad 
vel 


NOW PUBL ar D 
. USIVELY FOR 
a Th BS CRIBERS, ‘EN pis 
ONE emit $1.50 JS ENTITLED TO TH 

CHOICE OF THESE ELEGANT PREMIU. Ms. 
FULL LISTS AND CONTENTS OF THE PREMIUM 
VOLUMES WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 

The volumes are arranged and graded as to suit 
all degrees of proficiency, from the beginner to ad- 
vanced player. 

am The Vv ISITOR itself contains about $20 worth 
of music during the year. 

Finally, it should be observed that the subscrip- 
tion price is exceedingly low; a magazine of a very 
superior character, in the ample pages of which a 
large quantity of choice literature and new music 
is presented, at $1.50, affords a combination of 
cheapness and oxcellence deserving notice. 

15 cents per number; $1.50 per an- 
t num, in advance, postage paid. A 
club of five will be sent one year, with premiums, 
for $6.00, 
AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for subscriptions, to whom a large com- 
mission will be paid. Full particulars on applica- 
tion. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
No. 5 UNION anne | CINCINNATI, 0, 


NEW YO 


The New England Conservatory 


t the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 


ichoo\ In the world, 
cai A FINISHED ges 
Eminent weemesare 


has had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 
unequalled for furnishing 
n'éaoics MUSIOAL Bisse: 
oc ever y 21 with yt Ll es rates. 
ys for 20 lessons, collateral 
amoubting to [heures 
musical “EDUC ster struction, 
withoutex ang charge. 


Fen pils in t Lor 


* the Great 
ALL ENG Li ia Bt oi) BiekRaany FRE 
Send for pamph JRJEE, Music 








CPECIAL MUSICAL WORKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Church Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; #8 a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME, | 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
Music, without instructions, for the parlor or the 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by 1-ail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED, 


Gistoen es es of choice Anthems, Glees, apd Part 
Songs, added to the ‘ Palace of Song’’ without in- 
creasing the price—$7.50 per dozen by express. 

Copy for examination, 75 cts, 


THz 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An- 
them Kook, and a Res aaive Service Book, Alt. IN 
ONE, Send Sc. stamp for a 32-page pamphlet, show- 
ing scope, plan, and inaenes of the work, together 
with 18 of its ie numbers—enough for an 
Evening of Song. Single copy of the book for ex- 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A great 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen by ex- 
press. Specimen pages on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincianati, 0. 


SOMETHING NEW 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER THE PALS 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 

UNDE Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Seripture. itis per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 

PALM day Schools, and is designed 
enpecially for the exercises of 

FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 

CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Etc., ETC, 


The words and songs, by H&ZEKIAH BUTTER- 
wortnH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, andt he music is bright, simple and lasting. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 

Price, 30¢. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express. 

*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 2 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


neinnati, 0. 


* yOciL. SELECTIONS a 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


PART FIRST. 


The editor of this valuable work is Superintend- 
ent of Musie in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. 
He knows what is wanted, and here has supplied 
it. ‘VOCAL SELECTIONS For HIGH ScHOOLs”’ con- 
tains exercises in two and three parts, and a fine 
selection of beautiful solos and choruses from the 
operas and oratorios. 


Price 35 cents by mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati 








PIANO ARRANGEMENTS FROM 
LONGFELLOW’S 


Golden Legend. 


By DUDLEY BUCK. 


The following numbers from the Cincinnati Prize 
Composition are now ready, arranged for piano. 
For concerts nothing so admirable has of late ap- 


red, 
ie: VOCAL. 


ona ont not Steep (5 (Recitative and. Air $0 50 
My A Redeeme- Lord fieprans : solo). Phas 50 
eet ee s Calm = dless Co ged solo). ET) 
Hilltops all aglow (Duet). . 


IN “TNSTRUMERTAL. 


ARRANGED FOR POUR HANDS, 


e Pilgrimage to Salerno Ne a $1 50 
The Revel and App of the Abbots 75 
ah tate Go ae dc 4. tn vp tetes ca es cues 75 


These four-hand pieces are full of novelty and 
beauty. For small societies prey to give the 
work these ane arrangements are invaluable, as 
they supply the place of an orchestra, 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


TESTAMENT, “3:33 


Comic Operetta for Amateurs. A rch piece of 
melody and amusement for drawing or concert 
room. Plot ingenious, and lyrical parts marked by 
a quaintness decidedly refreshing. 


; Gro F. Roor. 
' ($1.00. ) 
A Cantata i ucing the characteristic music of 


different nations. Splendid effects, thirty pieces, 
and may be given with or or without costumes. 


has long been 
- * head of 
methods for the piano in the sim stem by 


bp» ch me _— ed pan on ot ar Nery “9 pinting 
clency. aa that makes 
and aa 20 “nana in hand a A vin 


TEE isthe best work for 
this favorite instru- 
ment. EL ORGAN an = ete, it leaves ae 


to be desired, and is deserved! y popular. Price $2.50 


Br 348 By Jas. ey. In- 
Db. L. Moody, and 
GOs hn the You LS ‘8 eChrattan Associations 


chromates tiie Union. 50 cts.; $5.00 per doz 


FIRST VES wr A Gro, ap ra 
or Day ools and tN & Bs Classes. ‘on- 


tains a ‘well ordered course of lessons and 








2 other School rar out 
the most OF lar. 


§ pages. Al- 


By Gro, F. Roor. 


PA LACE. OF is Do not select a book 
or § -classes until you have examined this. 
‘Voice Culture” department alone worth the cost. 


Many 4 the new pieces already popular. (75 cts.; 
$7.50 a dozen.) 







2 uni oo 
a. mmense t — 


of the old i familiar tunes that cheered 
8 spired ek forefathers, all easily arranged for ng tog 
rice, 
MEE Any book sent on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Joun H. KoewNKEN, H. Grim, 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


-  (Buecessors to M. SCHWAB.) 
No, 555 Sycamore Street, 
fincinnati, *. 
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A PERFECT 


Mechanical Musical Instrument 


THE ORGANINA 





Price only #10.00, 


Unlike other mechanical musical instruments, 
the Organina is operated with automatic fingers, 
which instantly open and shut ularly constructed 
valves, giving perfect tones, with almost human 
manipulation and expression. It is capable of pro- 
ducing— 


Perfect music in expression, effect and tone. 

The mechanism is first-class in construction, and 
simple in design—ornamenta! to parlor or d rawing- 
room. It plays any tune; and the music-slips cost 
but a few cents apiece, and last for years. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


THe 


Musical Curriculum, 
PIANO-PLATING, SINGING, Ald BARMCMY, 


By GEO. F.. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM] siat "appearec, it |CUMBIOULUM 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the stendard fom the start. NOW it is zcknow!l- 
—_ both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 

MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


ScimmeneP AUBREOONL = secs: 


pg? arate oung pupils oa not 
ine may of ri conection with th Plane. 
playing is eh m5 disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
t Pb td one w eubeN. ean sing, is de- 
by =~ ye te ei mi. hat ae 


pleabare np = St notn te by tl thect URRICU UL uM. 
£@P- Price of the Musical CurRicuLum, $3.00.“ qq 
a— rates to teachers, for examination. Ad- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
ms yO SgUMRE-| CINCINNATI 


THE ORIGINAL 











408 West 36th 8t., N. ¥. 





THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


Fr. W. ROOT’s 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


REBENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 
FOR 
Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 
*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 


theories ; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious ; ta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 
Upon the prem that almost a}l pe rsons are ca- 
pable of morning to sing acceptably. The great 
cupeese of F oot’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
ence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupiis. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By CC, CASE and, 6, WILLIAMS 


Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 


a phar variety of music adapted to their 


ee ANTHEMS 
is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. ay ages, extra large 
size; $7.50 ozen by express; 
singie copy by ‘inal 75 cts, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

















“THE GREAT TONE-POETS,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 


By F. Crowest. 


A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers: a seereet compendium of infor- 
mation concerning the most eminent musiciane 
and. their works. e volume contains inspiring 
—* of the following composers and their 
works: 


RACH, HANDEL GLUCK, HAYDN, Mo- 
Zakr, BERTHOV EN WER ROS. 
sl iki, 8 HURERY. MENDELA 

N and SCHUMANN. 


Nothing ae be of greater service to the musi 
eal student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





The Best Class Book 


OF THE 
Best Class Teacher. 
THE 
z 
(ENLARCED.) 
Two hundred and eight pages. $7.50 per 
dozen by express, Copy forexamination on receipt 


of 75 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & 00., Cincinnati. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO’s 


COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 





This well-known series embraces 132 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters Among the 
nieces recently added to this series are the Verdi's 
equiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner's 
works. The choruses of “ Elijah" and ‘* Messiah "’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 te 


15 cemts. Full lists free 


ry ring, please specify that you want Church 
& Co's Standard Series. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Ractanatt, oO. 





Four of the Most Popular of 
the Jubilee Songs. 
(Never before in print), viz. 
What kind of Shoes are you going to Wear? ’’ 
** I’m going to Sing all along the Way," 
* Reign Master, Jesus, Reign,’’ and 
“ My Lord is Writing all the Time,’’ 
Are published in sheet form, with piano accom 
paniment. Price, 30 ornta each. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, val 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
LYONS’ PATENT 


Portable Music Stand 


Is the most elegant, compact, canvenient music 
stand yet produced. Made of metal, nickel plated, 
without any detached pieces. Weighs only two 
»ounds, and when closed is but eighteen inches in 
ength. Can be carried without the slightest incon- 
venience. 

The only Music Stand made without de- 
tached pieces. 

2 Can be easily adjusted in five seconds of 
time. 

For sale by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Craetnnatt, vad 





To THE 7 TRADE. 


For the convenience of our custom- 
ers and ourselves, we have opened an 
office at 5 Union Square, New York, un- 
der the charge and personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. T. G. DeMotte. 

A full stock of our music books will be 
kept there, and orders addressed to J. 
Church & Co., 5 Union Square, New 
York, will be promptly filled. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
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“ALL AROUND IS HUSHED.” 
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Words and Music by P. P. Bures. 
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Sooth-ing thee to sweet re-pose. Peaceful, peaceful be thy sleep, Sweetly dream, nor wake to weep. Sweetly dream, nor wake to weep. 
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Sooth-ing still thy soul to rest. Peaceful, peaceful be thy sleep, Sweetly dream, nor wake to weep. Sweetly dream, nor wake to weep. 
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CINCINNATI, FEBRUARY, 1881. 





SERVICE OF SONG WITH CONNECTED READINGS. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES OF WRITERS OF HYMNS. 


For Praise Meetings, 8S. S. Concerts, and Sabbath Evening Services. 
Arrangement of Hymns and Readings by the Author of “Story 
of the Hymns.” 


(The readings may be assigned to different members of the church or Sunday- 
school.) 


Let the following hymn be sung as a voluntary—the children joining; after | 


which the service proper may commence. 


Oh, Radiant Morn! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Allegretto. —— — 
FSSS 
o—e 


SE Se oe | 
1. Oh, radiant morn that breaks the night, And fills the East with 


a 
2. They ring from pine lands to the palms, And half the world re- 
3. O hap - py bells, ring on, ring on! Wide grows the Gospel’s 


Geo. F. Roor. 
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NO. 1. THE TE DEUM LAUDAMUS—READING. 


HE authorship of this very ancient hymn is attributed to St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine. St. Ambrose was Bishop of Milan, 
and his church was famous for its services of song. He is said 

to have been the first to introduce antiphonal or responsive singing 
into the Western Church. He was once charged with unduly in- 
fluencing the minds of people by the singing of hymns. He an- 
swered; “A grand thing is this singing, and nothing can stand be- 
fore it. What can be more telling than the confession of the trinity 
which a whole population utters, day by day! ” 


9 


A notable event occurred on the 25th of April, a. p. 387, 
Cathedral of Milan 

The Christians, just freed from the long persecution, and rejoic- 
ing in the triumphs of their faith, came flocking towards the church 
under the soft purple sky of the Italian spring-time 

The venerable Ambrose was that day to baptize a youth of won- 
derful gifts and promise. That convert, or catechumen, as he was 
called, is known in history as St. Augustine. He had had a long 
jand disquieting experience, the result of which he briefly expressed 
in these words: 

“Lord, thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it rests in thee.” 

His boyhood was blemished, and he became 
| lute young man. But his conscience was ill at ease, and he resolved 
| to study the truths which hold out higher hopes than does a selfish 
| life of pleasure. 
| His mother, Monica, was a most pious woman and she made his 
| conversion the subject of her prayers for many years, and in all his 

wanderings from virtue and truth, she never lost fuith in the prom- 
ises of God. 

He sought God in philosophy, and became noted for learning, 
logical skill and intellectual enthusiasm. But these brought him 
no experience of Divine love. 

Coming to Milan, he listened to the preaching of Ambrose, and 
beheld converts daily rejoicing in that inward knowledge of God 
which is eternal life. He said to Alyppius, his bosom friend 

“All our learning does us little good. The simple in heart 
go on to heaven before us, rejoicing in the truths we desire to 

| know.” 

He wert into a garden near at hand, read the Scriptures and 
prayed 

“ Tolle lege! tolle lege!”—take up and read—sang a 

| window near at hand. He thought the words meant for him 
| took up the Epistle he had laid down, and read, “ Put on th: 
| Jesus Christ.” 

A flood of light seemed to enter his mind 
which neither nature nor learning had revealed to him. 
joiced in the light that shines within. 

It was Easter. The gardens rejoiced with buds bursting into 
bloom ; the streets were filled with people hastening to celebrate 
the resurrection of Christ. The soul of Ambrose glowed as he led 
the young convert te the baptistry. Together the two are said to 

have sung during or immediately after the rite: 

“© Lord, we acknowledge thee to be God! 
worship thee, the Father everlasting.” 

The sun shone gloriously without, but more glorious was the light 
within. It was St. Augustine's Easter triumph. 

| The Te Deum Laudamus is said to have been composed for the bap- 
| tism of St. Augustine, or to have grown out of the ejaculations of 
| Ambrose and Augustine on that joyful occasion. St. Augustine 
| says of the hymns of Ambrose: “ How I did weep, 0 Lord, through 
thy hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by the voices of thy 
sweet-attuned church! ” 

The following poem, which may not be literally true, gives the 
popular legend of the composition of the 72 Deum 


in the 





a self-seeking, disso 


child at a 
He 
Lord 


He saw the truth 


He re- 


All the earth doth 


THE FIRST TE DEUM. 
*T was Easter night in Milan, and before 
The altar, in the great Basilica, 
Saint Ambrose stood. At the baptismal font, 
The youthful neophyte, Augustine, knelt, 
His brow still wet; and at his side low bowed 
His mother, Monica, her raised eyes strained 
With more than earthly rapture, as she breathed 
Her Nunc Dimittis Domine. The words 
Of comfort spoken—‘ Be very sure the child 
For whom thou offerest up so many prayers 
Shall not be lost ’’—had full accomplishment, 
And her tired heart found peace. 


Saint Ambrose raised 
His hands to heaven, and on his face there shone 
Light such as glorified the prophet’s when 
An angel from God's altar bare a coal 
And touched his lips. With solemn steps and slow, 
He turned to meet Augustine, as he rose 
Up from the pavement; and thereupon he brake 
Forth in aseriptive chant: 

‘We praise Thee, God, 
And we acknowledge thee to be the Lord!”’ 
Augustine on the instant caught the tone 
Of answering exultation: 

“* All the earth 
Doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting!”’ 
And*from the altar-rail came back again 
Th’ antiphony: 

“2o Thee all angels cry 
Aloud, and heaven and all the powers therein.” 
And from the font: 
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“To Thee the Cherubim 
@ and Seraphim continually do cry, 
O, Holy, Holy, Holy, Thou Lord God 
Of Sabaoth! heaven and earth are full of all 
The glory of Thy Majesty!” 


And then 
With upward gaze, as if he looked upon 
The unnumbered multitudes about the throne, 
Saint Ambrose answered with triumphant voice: . 
“The glorious company of the Apostles "’— 
‘* Praise Thee!"’ brake reverent from Augustine's lips. 
‘The goodly fellowship of all the prophets’’— 
“Praise Thee!’’ ‘The noble army of the martyrs ’’— 
‘Praise Thee!’’ And back and forth responsive rolled 
The grand antiphonal, until the crowd 
That kneeled throughout the vast Basilica 
Rose to their feet and toward the altar pressed, 
With one strong impulse drawn, The breath of God 
Had, to their thought, inspired these mortal lips 
To which they listened, held as in a spell 


Vatie and wonderful. 
And when the last 

Response was reached, and the rapt speakers stood 

With eyelids dropped, as those who had seen God, 

And could not brook gt once a mortal face, 

Awe-struck, the people bowed their heads and wept, 

Then uttered, with acclaim, one long “ Amen!”’ 
—Margaret J. Preston, in Independent. 


SINGING OF THE TE DEUM. 


(By a trained choir. Where it has not been the custom to sing the 
Ze Deum, the setting popularly known as “Jackson in F,” is recom- 
mended. A still easier setting may be found in many books in 


chant form.) 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 

We praise Thee, O God; 
We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth 
Doth worship Thee, the Father everlasting! 

To Thee all Angels ery 
Aloud, the Heav'ns and all the pow’'rs therein. 


To Thee Cherubim 
And Seraphim continually do ery, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Of Sabaoth! heaven and earth are full 
Of the Majesty of Thy Glory! 
The glorious company of the Apostles praise Thee; 
The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee; 
The Holy Church, throughout all the world, 
Doth acknowledge Thee, the Father 
Of an infinite Majesty; Thine honorable, true, and only Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 


Thou art the King of Glory! 
O Christ, Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 
When Thou took’st upon Thee to deliver man, 
Thou didst humble thyself to be born of a Virgin. 
When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
Thou didst open the kingdom of heav’n to all believers. 


Thou sittest 
At the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be our judge; 
We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, 
Whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 
Make them to be number’d with Thy saints in glory everlasting. 
O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine heritage. 
Govern them and lift them up for ever. 
Day by day we magnify Thee, 
And we worship Thy name ever, world without end. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 
O Lord, have merey upon us: have mercy upon us. 
O Lord, let Thy cs | lighten upon us, 
As our trust, our trust is in Thee. 
O Lord, in Thee, in Thee have I trusted; 
Let me never, let me never be confounded. 


SECOND READING—COWPER S HYMN, BEGINNING 
‘*Far from the world, O Lord, I flee.” 

Nearly all the favorite hymn-writers have told the story of their 
conversion in verse. Edward Perronet related his rapturous ex- 
»erience when he wrote “All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” When 
he was dying he exclaimed: “Glory-be to God in the height of his 
divinity! Glory be to God in the depth of his humanity! Glory 
be to God in his all sufficiency!” It was the same experience he 
had given years before in his hymn. 

The hour in which Cowper was made conscious of his acceptance 
by God was a luminous one, and he has left glowing pictures of his 
emotions both in prose and in verse, In prose, he thus tells the 
story : 

“The happy period which was to shake off my fetters was now 
arrived. | Beas myself into a chair near the window, and seein 
a Bible there, I ventured once more to apply to it for comfort an 
instruction. The first verse I saw was the 25th of 3d chapter of 
Romans: ‘Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God.’ Immediately 
I received strength to believe, and the full beams of the Son of 
Righteousness fell upon me. Ina moment I believed and received 


the Gospel.” 
He tells this experience in “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 


** Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet Source of light divine, 
And—all harmonious names in one— 
My Savior, thou art mine.” 


Read Cowper's “ How blest thy creature is,O Lord,” from his 
poems, and sing 


‘Far from the world, O Lord, I flee.” 


(This hymn, which may be found in all the prominent bymn- 
books, will be well expressed in the tune “ Naomi.” 


THIRD READING—JOHN NEWTON, 


John Newton, the faithful rector of Olney Church, the friend of 
Cowper, and the a of many of the so-called Olney hymns, 
was a slave-trader and blasphemer in his early _—_. His hymns, 
he said, ‘were the fruit of his experience.” e has related the 
story of his conversion in a hymn entitled “The Great Physician :” 
‘* How lost Was my condition 
‘Till Jesus made me whole, 
There is but one physician 
Can cure a sin-sick soul ! 
Next door to death he found me, el 
And snatehed me from the grave, 
To tell to sinners round me 
fis wondrous power to save.”’ 


Read and sing— 
“ How tedious and tasteless the hours.” 


(Where congregations are not accustomed to sing this hymn, it is 
suggested that it be sung by a choir to a tune of the leader's selec- 
tion.) 
FOURTH READING—CHARLES WESLEY. 

Charles Wesley, the sweet singer of the great English revivals in 
the last part of the last century, and the author of “Jesus, lover of 
my soul,” was brought to see the need of regeneration by reading 
the “ Life of Haliburton.” This book, he says, led him “to pray 
for the great blessing, and he obtained salvation of the Lord.” He 
thus relates the story of his feelings after his conversion, in a hymn 
written to commemorate that event: 


*O for a thousand tongues, to sing 

My grees Redeemer's praise ; 

The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of his grace. 

My gracious Master, and my God, 
Assist me to proclaim—_ 

To spread, through all the earth abroad, 
The honors of thy name. 

Jesus!—the Name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 

’T is music in the sinner's ears, 
’T is life, and health, and peace. 

He breaks the power of cancel’d sin, 
lie sets the pris’ner 4 

His blood can foulest clean; 
His blood avail’d for me.” 


He relates his religious experience in another hymn, which was 
sung throughout the Christian world in the last generation, and 
which is still familiar. 
Sing— ba = 
Who thelr Savior y; 
And have laid up their treasures above.” 
(Where this hymn and its appropriate tune can not be conven- 
iently used, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” may be substituted.) 


FIFTH READING-——MONTGOMERY. 


James Montgomery thus tells his story of spiritual wandering 
and return in a hymn written on being admitted into the Moravian 


congregation at Fulneck: 
“ ey of the living God, 
I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow ; 
Peace and comfort nowhere found. 


He was greatly perplexed with skepticism before his conversion. 
He said: “| am tossed to and fro on a sea of doubt and perplex- 
ities.” After a long struggle he found peace in religious experi- 
ence, which he expresses in one of the last hymns he wrote. 

Read “ People of the living God,” from hymn book, and sing— 

‘Forever with the Lord. 
Amen, 80 let it be. 
Life from the dead is in that word— 
‘Tis immo a 
“ Here in the body pent, 
Absent from him I 7, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 
“ Yet, doubts still intervene; 
And all my comfort flies: 
Like Noah's dove I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 


‘‘ Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds and waters cease, 





and again in a single verse of one of his most beautiful hymns: 


And brightly o’er my gladdened heart 
Expands bow of peace. 
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“Oh, then I feel that he 
Remembered or forgot, 
The Lord is never far from me, 
Though I perceive him not.” 


(“Olmutz” is an excellent tune for this hymn.) 


SIXTH READING—-JOHN CENNICK. 


John Cennick was a native of Reading, England. He had warm, 
susceptible feelings, was easily influenced, and his early years were 
much spent with profitless companions. But his conscience be- 
came ill at ease. “One day,” he says, “while walking hastily in 
Cheapside, London, the hand of the Lord touched me, and I[ at 
once felt an uncommon fear and dejection.” He became alarmed 
about his soul—an anxious concern that continued two years. He 
prayed almost unceasingly, and often fasted until his strength was 
reduced. 

One day, while thus tried and brought almost to the verge of 
despair, he met with these words, “I am thy salvation.” The veil 
of y - eal lifted, and his soul rejoiced in inexpressible light. He 
related this experience in the hymn beginning, “Thou dear Re- 
deemer, dying b,” and in “ Jesus my all to heaven is gone:” 

“The more I strove against his power 
I felt the weight of guilt the more, 


Till late I heard my Savior say, 

‘Come hither, soul, I am the way,’” 
Sing— 

*“ Jesus my all to heaven is gone.” 


(If sung by congregation, Federal Street is suggested.) 


SEVENTH READING—OLIVER. 


In 1725, in the outskirts of a secluded hamlet in Wale’, Thomas 
Oliver was born. Though he was deprived of both parents at the 
tender age of five, he was carefully saben care of by kind and Chris- 
tian relatives, who, in his younger days, endeavored to lead his heart 
to Christian living. But, spite of their earnest and prayerful en- 
deavors in his behalf, ere he had reached his tenth year, he was 
noted for vicious habits, more particularly that of profaneness. We 
are told that one of bis dreadful associates had even made swearing 
a study, and would often join as many as twenty or thirty words 
into one long and fearful oath. 

Although young Oliver was early apprenticed to a good trade, he 
neglected it almost wholly, and recklessly engaged in every species 
of vice; sometimes, out of sixteen successive nights, spending not 
more than one in bed. 

And yet, well nigh lost as he was, this young man saw the error of 
his way ere it became too late, and became a most useful and elo- 
quent preacher. 

On account of his gambling debts and well-known vices, young 
Oliver was obliged to take up the life of a tramp, and leaving his 
native village, traveled to Shrewsbury, and from thence sought 
shelter in the city of Bristol. Here he made his headquarters with 
a drunken landlord; but even he was so ashamed of Oliver's out- 
rageous blasphemy, that he resolved to drive him from his miserable 
quarters. 

Here came the turning point that led him to fill a nobler sphere. 

We quote a couple of paragraphs from the Rev. C. E. Spark's 
graphic sketch regarding Oliver's conversion, etc. 

“ As he was one day wandering in the streets of Bristol, he ob- 
served multitudes of people all going in one direction, and found out 
on inquiring that they were on their way to hear George Whitefield 
preach. Oliver determined to go with them, but was too late to gain 
admittance into the house; but the next night, by going three 
hours before the time appointed for opening the doors, he succeeded 
in obtaining entrance! Whitefield’s text was, ‘Is not this a brand 
plucked from the burning? 

“ Though Oliver had entered the building an enemy of God, and 
even a most abandoned profligate, he came out a Christian. His 
life was from that moment radically changed. He proved the reality 
of his conversion, if in no other way, by at once going to every place 
where he was in debt and paying all that was due. 

“His early conflicts with his old habits cost him a terrible strug- 
gle. But he received spiritual power that made him master of him- 
self, and he never lost his prevailing strength. 

‘ “ He thus expresses his strong confidence in God in his majestic 
mn: 
7 “ “He by Himself has sworn ; 


Lon His word depend : 
I pen. on wee Senet upborne, 


Be 
shall behold His face, 
I shall His love adore, 
And sing the wonders of His grace 
Forevermore.’ 


“ For forty-six years after, Oliver traveled over England, Scotland 


and Ireland, proc ing that gospel by whose power he ha? been 
‘plucked as a brand from the burning, enduring bravely the ha- 











ships and persecutions to which godly men were then often exposed. 


He died in 1799, at the age of seventy-four.” 

His career shows what great usefulness is possible to a reformed 
life. Though greatly debased and apparently lost to religion or vir- 
tue, he found strength to conquer his evil passions and dreadful 
propensities, and could at last jubilantly say,— 

“The God of Abraham praise, 
Whose all-sufficient grace 
Shall guide me through my days 
In all His ways."’ 

And this reformation was a means of changing a multitude of 
other lives from the bondage of vice to the service of God. 

Sing— 

“Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah.”’ 

(Choir or congregation. ) 

EDWARD MOTE. 

Similar to this experience was that of Edward Mote. His father 
and mother were not Christians, but he was led to an interest in 
religion in his youth. He heard one of England's most persuasive 
ministers, John Hyatt, preach at Tottenham Court Chapel. “I was 
totally ignorant of religion,” he says, “ when I entered that house 
of worship.” He now desired to become a Christian, but he wan- 
dered in darkness two years before he accepted ‘Christ as the light 
of his soul. Then, on Good Friday, he went into a great London 
church to hear a spiritual-minded minister from Birmingham 
preach. The minister's text was “The Lord hath laid upon him 
the iniquity of us all.” “Upon Him.” The youth saw the gospel 
in a new light, and rejoiced that Christ had borne his sins, and be- 
come his salvation. This experience he afterward related in the 
— beginning, My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 


On Christ, the Solid Eock, I stand— 

. All other ground is sinking sand.”’ 
Sing— 

“My hope is built on nothing less.”’ 


EIGHTH READING—LYTE. 
In 1818 a young clergyman was called to the bedside of a popular 
— who was dying. “I am about to die,” said the latter, ‘and 
am unprepared.” The two ministers read the Bible together and 
ren and the invalid died in peace. The young minister was 
lenry Francis Lyte, author of “Jesus, I my cross have taken,” and 
*“ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” He resolved to devote 
his life so entirely to the service of Christ that death would find 
him prepared. He hastold the story of his conversion in the follow- 
ing poem: 
* Long did I toil, and knew no earthly rest ; 
Far did I rove, and found no certain home ; 
At last I ponent them in his sheltering breast, 
Who opes his arms, and bids the weary come. 
With him I found a home, a rest divine; 
And I since then am his, and he is mine. 


“Yes, he is mine ! and nought of earthly things, 
Not all the charms of penta wealth or power, 
The fame of heroes, or the pomp of kings, 
Could tempt me to forget his love an hour; 
Go, worthless world, l cry, with all that's thine! 
Go! I my Savior’s am, and he is mine; 


** The good I have is from his stores supplied; 
The ill is only what he deems the best; 
He for my friend, I'm rich with nought beside, 
And poor without him, though of all possess'd. 
Changes may come; | take, or I resign; 
Content while I am his, while he is mine.” 


He relinquished the society that incites ambition, and went to 
the wild coast of Devon that he might labor among the sailors. 
His experience is told in the hymn beginning, “Jesus, I my cross 
have taken.” At the age of twenty-eight, while reaping a harvest 
from his work among sailors, his health failed. He wrote “Abide 
with me,” after administering the communion for the last time. He 
died at Nice soon after. Death found him prepared. 

Sing— 


Or— 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken,”’ 


“Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.”’ 
(“ Ellesdie” for the first, “ Eventide” for the second.) 


NINTH READING—MRS. MILLS, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mills (1805--1829), wife of Thomas Mills, M. P., was 

a lady greatly esteemed for her excellence of character and serene 
religious trust. About three weeks before her decease, at the age of 
twenty-four, she wrote the well-known hymn beginning, “We speak 
of the realms of the blest.” She had been reading Bridges on 
Psalm 119: 44, and paradise to her seemed already in view. Her 
religious experience is told in a hymn to which very beautiful music 
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may be found in Gospel Hymns, No. 3: “O land of rest, for thee I 
sigh.” 

Read ‘We speak of the realms of the blest,” from any hymn 
book, and sing— 

‘*O land of rest, for thee I sigh.”’ 
TENTH READING.—THE “NINETY AND NINE.” 

A humble lady in Melrose, Scotland, was led to see the beauty, 
of the character of Christ in the parable of the Good Shepherd. 
She possessed genius, and sometimes expressed her best thoughts 
and feelings in verse. ‘The vision of Christ leaving the glories of 
heaven and becoming a seeker of men who had gone astray, like 
an Eastern shepherd seeking a wandering sheep in perilous places, 
touched her heart with poetic fervor, and she wrote the hymn be- 
ginning: 

‘There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
in the shelter of the fold.” 
One of the stanzas most vividly and. tenderly expressed her clear 
view of divine sympathy and compassion : 
‘* But none of the ransoned eyer knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost, 
Out in the desert He heard the ery— 
Sick and helpless and ready to die.” 

The poem was published in a local paper, and the lady soon after- 
wards died, and went to the Good Shepherd, whose love for the 
wandering and perishing had gained the affections and service of 
her life. She was buried in one of the churchyards in beautiful 
Melrose. 

The efforts of a sincere life always meet the needs of others, and 
are often given, under Providence, a special mission in the world. 
The simplicity and fervor of the little poem gained for it an unex- 
pected recognition. 

The American evangelist, Mr. Sankey, was one day returning from 
Edinburgh to Glasglow, to hold a farewell meeting there. Glasglow 
had been the scene of the most signal triumphs in the work of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and this farewell gathering promised 
to be one of thanksgiving and tears, of wonderful interest, power 
and feeling. 

Mr. Sankey, on this occasion, desired to introduce a new hymn 
which should represent Christ as a compassionate and all-sufficient 
Savior. “ Before getting on the train,” he says, “1 went to the news 
stand and bought two or three papers—some secular, some relig- 
ius—and in one of them I found these verses: 

‘**« There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold,’ ete. 

“T said to my brother Moody, ‘ That's just the hymn IJ have been 
wanting. I think the Lord has really sent it to us!’ 

‘Next day this little tune or chant that it is set to, came to me. 

“We went into the noon meeting, and dear Dr. Bonner, who has 
written so many beautiful hymns—‘ I Was a Wandering Sheep and 
Did Not Love the Fold,’ and ‘I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, Come 
Unto me and Rest,—he was there, and the theught came to me, 
‘We must sing now this new hymn that the Lord has sent us.’ 

“The tune had scarcely formed itself in my head yet, but I just 
cut the words from the paper, put it in front of me on the organ, 
and began to sing them, hardly knowing where the tune was coming 
from. But the Lord said, ‘Sing it,’ and as we were singing it His 
Spirit came upon us, and what a blessed meeting we had.” 

The meeting was a very crowded one, and tender feelings were 
awakened in all hearts, bringing vividly to all minds, as it did, the 
fact that the world is full of farewells. The imagery of the hymn, 
the shepherd, the sheep-fold, the dark night on the hills, the 
anxious search and the joyful return, was in harmony with Scottish 
associations and touched the best feelings of the converts and in- 
quirers. Christ stood revealed in the song, and it seemed as though 
the listeners went up some living Tabor, and again saw Him trans- 
figured. 

Away in the gallery there sat a lady who was at first startled, and 
then deeply affected by the hymn. She was unable to speak with 
the sweet singer in the confusion that followed the close of the 
meeting, but she soon after wrote to him from Melrose and said: 
“T thank you for having sung, the other day, my deceased sister's 
words. She wrote them five years ago. She is in heaven now.” 

‘The hymn has had a tender mission, Thousands seeking the helps 
of a power outside of their own sinful nature, have seen in it the 
vision that the prophet saw: “And I looked, and there was none to 
help; and I wondered that there was none to uphold; therefore 
mine own arms brought salvation unto me.” 

Sing, 

‘‘The Ninety and Nine.” 
ELEVENTH READING—REV, DAVID NELSON. 

In the early days of the anti-slavery agitation Rev. David Nelson, of 

Kentucky, was led to regard the holding of slaves as sinful, and he 








gave the slaves belonging to him their liberty. He had owned a 
female slave who was a devout Christian, and she had shown him in 
a very clear way that no one but God could rightfully be her 
master. 

This action caused Mr. Nelson to become very unpopular among 
his neighbors, who were slave holders and whose wealth largely 
consisted in an inheritance of slaves. As the anti-slavery sentiment 
of the country grew, his life was considered in danger by his friends, 
as the growth of such sentiment seemed to endanger property in 
slaves. He was compelled to seek safety by a change of reddahen. 
He went to Missouri. 

The odium of being an abolitionist followed him there, and he 
was obliged to flee for his life. While thus attempting to escape, he 
reached the shores of the Mississippi. It was a dark, chilly night, 
and he found no means of crossing the river. He believed his pur- 
suers to be close at hand, and he hid in a forest of reeds on the 
river benk. 

In this position, under a gloomy sky, he could see the lights of 
freedom glittering ‘across the wave” (at Quincy, Ilingis). There 
was the land of liberty; “just before” was “the shining shore.” 

It was the experience of that night that caused him to write the 
hymn beginning: 


“ My days are gliding swiftly by, 
(nd [a pilgrim stranger 

Would not detain them as they fly, 
Those hours of toil and danger 

For, oh, we stand on Jordan's strand, 
Our friends are passing over, 

And just before the shin ng shore 
We may almost discover, 


The poor man in the reeds of the Mississippi littie thought that 
his experience would one day cheer Christians of all lands in their 
hour of sorrow. 

Sing— 

“The Shining Shore.”’ 
a 


MEFISTOFELE. 





HALL Goethe's Faust ever cease to inspire artists? A new 

musical interpreter has just been recognized. The world-famed 

legend developed by Germany’s greatest poet and author, the 
study of philosophers and men of mind, again has furnished the 
theme of a great opera. As memory recalls the poem and its 
musical renderings, the strains of Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis 
Nacht,” of Raff's majestic Symphony, of Berlioz’s strong and pow- 
erful ‘Damnation de Faust,” and of Guonod's tender, pathetic 
Opera, blend like the weird chords of an olian harp. 

“Wild musie makes the wind, 
On silver strings!” 

and it is only minds vividly impressed with the supernatural which 
permeates the legend and the poem, that can rightly appreciate 
and interpret it in music. True, there are parts which can be 
treated by themselves, as separate gems in a linked chain of pre- 
cious stones; but the matchless beauty of the whole can only shine 
forth in glittering splendor when such minds, so impressed, present 
its beauties and its power. That Arrigo Boito may be numbered 
with these minds, by his keen appreciation, masterly treatment 
and musical rendering of Goethe's Faust, has been attested by the 
immense audiences that have witnessed its presentation at the New 
York Academy of Music. When performed at Milan it was, 
strange to say, comparatively a failure. The composer, however, 
in no way discouraged, changed the leading part from that of 
a baritone to a tenor, and, after months of labor, greatly improved 
it in musical form and finish. Then he essayed its strength again. 
Successive performances in Venice, Turin, Rome, Verona, Genoa 
and Trieste won for it greater and greater fame, until it finally 
reached London, and became the sensation of the last operatic 
season. Now, chiefly by the efforts of the conscientious artist, 
Signor Campanini, we have heard it in America, and the judg- 
ment of a critical American audience also is in its favor. Boito's 
treatment of the theme is best shown by the headings of the 
eight parts into which the libretto is divided. They are as fol- 
lows: (1) The prologue in Heaven, in which permission is granted 
to Mefistofele to tempt Faust; (2) The meeting of Faust and Me- 
fistofele before the gates of Frankfort on Easter Sunday: (3) The 
arrangement of the compact in Faust’s laboratory ; (4) The wooin 
and winning of Marguerite by Faust in the garden; (5) The “ Wal- 
purgis Nacht,” or Sabbath night, on the haunted Brocken, where 
Faust witnesses demoniac orgies, and beholds the worship of Me- 
fistofele by devils: (6) Marguerite’s death in prison; (7) The 
meeting and love of Faust and Helen of Troy, on the night of 
the Classical Sabbath, on the shores of the Peneus; (8) The epi- 
logue in Faust’s laboratory, where he dies and is found, Mefisto- 
fele’s plans being thwarted by Faust’s purification. 
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Although the plan which Boito follows presents the legend more 
in the form of separate pictures than that of Gounod, which tells | 
the connected story, tinged throughout with the poetry of love. ! 
yet it still has a connection of its own. In Gounod’s “ Faust” 
we see the power of love; in Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele” the power of 
evil. Through all the changing scenes of the latter opera our 
thoughts are directed to “ Mephistophiies,” the “enemy of light.” 
From the moment when Heaven grants him permission to endeavor 
to obtain the soul of Faust, till he sinks, baffled and despairing, his 
purpose thwarted, his plans brought to naught, he alone tewers 
above all other characters in the work, majestic and supreme. 
And in this is the power of Boito made manifest. Goethe's many- 
sided mind, which, like Shakespeare, has harvested all the fields of 
thought, evolved the character of Mefistofele from the unseen 
terrors of the supernatural, which, to such minds, come at times 
with wonderful power. Boito, too, recognizes this power; with 
Goethe, he shudders; with him he passes through the “ Walpurgis 
Nacht;” to him, “all the unseen powers seer near;" and from 
his mood the weird and wonderful strains of his opera were 
produced. In the soft Italian measures of his native land de- 
seended the stronger chords of the North, heightened and in- 
tensified by the supernatural influence of the poem, and of their 
blending was born the music of “ Mefistofele.” Of the scenic 
effect too much praise can not be given. It was admirable through- 
out, and demands a detailed description. In the prologue, a 
mass of brilliantly illuminated clouds, seen far off in an azure 
sky, in which faint stars sparkle here and there, represents. the 
throne of ‘the Almighty. Through a rift in the clouds the “ round 
world” is seen, and above this Mefistofele appears, asks, and is 
granted permission to tempt Faust. He then descends to earth, to 
the accompaniment of a chorus of celestial spirits, concluding as 
follows : 

“By our weeping and prayer and denial, 
Send us Thine aid in the time of our trial, 
And lead us to rest in Thy bosom forgiven.” 

The theme for Act I is the speech of Faust, “ When I can say to 
the flying moment, ‘Stay thy course—thou art lovely,’ then let me 
die.” The scene lies before the city gate of Frankfort, on Easter 
Sunday afternoon. The populace, gayly attired, swarm around, 
while in the background are seen the towns and battlements of the 
old free city, rosy in the warm rays of the descending sun. All is 
mirth and joy; but, as the sun sinks fast, and the evening chill 
creeps on, the dancers disappear, the gay music dies away, and 
low, mournful chords presage the coming of the powers of dark- 
ness. Then says Wagner, the pupil of Faust, to his master, “ Now 
is the hour of specters, when they glide among the shades of 
evening, laying snares to entrap the feet of men. Let us go. 
Deep mist impregnates all the horizon. At fall of night, all 
hearts lightly turn to home. Evening brings all home.” More 
mournful grows the music. Mefistofele, in the guise of a gray 
friar, approaches; then darkness falls, and, after a faint sound of 
distant voices, silence, too, descends. The scene again opens in 
Faust’s laboratory, an old vaulted chamber, where he is soliloquiz- 
ing Mefistofele appears, and, to striking music, the compact is 
made on these terms, which Faust declares: 

“If you grant me but one brief, blessed hour wherein to calm 
all yearning; if you can reveal to me my own heart and the 
world’s; if I can say once, once to the flying moment, ‘Stay! stay, 
for thou Art lovely!’ then let me perish, and the pit may engulf 
me.” Then Melfistofele, having spread his cloak, ascends with 
Faust through the air. 

The second act opens with the well-known garden scene. The 
closing quartet for Faust, Marguerite, Marta and Mefistofele being 
one of the gems of the opera, Boito has followed here, more closely 
than Gounod, Goethe's own idea of Marguerite; a more natural 
woman than the dreamy girl of the French composer. The next 
scene—that of the “ Walpurgis Nacht" —is the mbst striking of the 
opera. To render it most powerful, Boito has exerted all his skill, 
and the weird, fantastic music of the orchestra lends new horrors 
to the scene. The locality is a lonely, wild spot among the higher 
summits of the Brocken. In the east the moon rises red, while a 
fierce wind whistles through the crevices of the mountain sides. 
Flames gleam here and there, when Mefistofele and Faust appear, 
the former aiding the latter to ascend. The wind shrieks loudly, 
the scene grows wilder, Faust bows in terror, while Mefistofele 
exults in satanic glee. Strange forms come trooping down from 
mountain fastnesses. They crowd around, and how! a fierce, wild 
pees of praise; others appear, now singly, now in troops, until at 
ast a band of spirits and elfs mingle in the choric dance. They 
hail Mefistofele their king. He stands upon a rock as on a throne; 
he waves his hand; they fall, with one accord, prostrate at his feet. 
He takes from an attendant a globe of glass—-the world—he holds 
it exulting, then dashes it to the ground. Now is loosed all re- 





straint—a wilder and wilder scene ensues. In the glare of lambent 





flames and lights of varied hues, the troops whirl faster and faster, 
while they sing: 
“Come, turn ye ; come, turn ye: the old world is shattered 
Come, turn ye ; come, turn ye : its atoms are scattered!’ 

A specter appears, far up on the mountain height—a maiden 
pale, a ring of blood around her neck. Faust believes it Marguerite, 
and sings, in thought: 

“A smile, so full of sweetness, 
Thy dearest lips do rule; 
And, ah! with tears of sorrow 

Thy dearest eyes are full.” 

It is, in reality, a specter of the Brocken; but he knows it not. 
The fiends disappear, the vision fades,and the scene is at an end 

The death of Marguerite composes the third act. The scene is 
the familiar one of the prison. 

Marguerite dies. Mefistofele shouts, ‘She is condemned!” but 
his voice is lost in the triumphant chorus of angels, “She is 
saved,” 

The Second Part is a treatment of that portion of Goethe's poem, 
“The Helena,” and is a sequel to the first part. Here Mefistofele 
completes his compact by showing Faust the supernatural world 
the shore of fabled Greece, Helen of Troy (Marguerite), and Pan- 
talis (Marta). Faust recognizes Helen, and apostrophizes her in a 
love scene of great beauty, ending with a soft chorus 

The epilogue is the death of Faust in his laboratory, now 
weather-stained by time. As Mefistofele claims his soul, a chorus 
chants: “ He is saved for the good done of late to his fellow-men.” 
As he dies and the opera closes, the chorus is heard singing, above 
the cries of Mefistofele— 

“We are dovelike 
And lovelike; 
We are love.” 
[G. B. TOWNSEND, in The Art Interchang 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


HOUGH I duly informed my readers of the fact that this win- 

ter we were to have a new series of concerts, under the title of 

“Mr. Cowen’s Saturday Orchestral Concerts,” I have not, so far 
as I am aware, yet corresponded upon their progress or character. 
The last of the series has been given, and the present seems to me 
to be a good time for reviewing them. The first of the series of 
four was given on the 13th November, at St. James’ Hall, when 
Mr. Cowen wielded his /aton to a really fine orchestra of some sixty 
performers, ably led by Mr. Val. Nicholson. The programme—to 
use a well-worn phrase—left nothing to be desired. It was solid, 
without being too heavy, and sufficiently novel in its character to 
relieve the auditor of all fear as to the repletion that awaited his 
musical appetite. Thus there were the familiar overtures to “ Anuc- 
reon” and “Ruy Blas,” with Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
Among the novelties’and comparative novelties was Mons. Godard’s 
Concerto Romantique for violin, a work which is not likely to 
rank among lasting compositions, although on the occasion under 
notice it was admirably given by Mons. Gvide Musin; then there 
was a selection from some new Hungarian dances by Brahms, for 
piano-forte duet, exquisitely beautiful in their character, ang made 
not the less so from the graceful interpretation they received at the 
hands of Messrs. Cowen and Beringer ; and there was also the work 
which was to redeem the promise made by Mr. Cowen, that a fea- 
ture of his scheme should be the introduction into each programmé 
of at least one new work by some English composer, the selection 
to be left to Mr. Cowen from works which our composers were in 
vited to send in for the honor and glory of public interpretation 
Mr. Julian Edwards was fortunate enough to get the first hearing, 
and this for an overture to “Corinne,” an opera in three acts. ‘The 
programme stated the composer of this score to be twenty-two 
years old, and for such an age the work is creditable, but not won- 
derful, or even satisfactory. It possesses occasional originality, is 
not untuneful, extremely noisy, and roughly shaped. Mr. Julian 
Edwards’ flights after effect do not come off, and when he travels 
more humbly he offends his listeners with his vague modulations 
and irregular forms. Altogether, Mr. Julian Edwards can only be 
congratulated for his pluck in entering the arena. If he is wise he 
will betake himself to study, and not again exhibit his work until 
he can write something better worth attention. 

At the second concert the programme was even more interesting 
than that of the first. There was Weber's overture to the “ Ruler 
of the Spirits;” Goetz’s Piano-forte Concerto, with Madame 
Frickenhaus at the solo instrument; one of the symphonies (the 
first in C) which Haydn wrote for Salomon, the impressario, and 
therefore surnamed the “Salomon Symphonies;" while the Eng- 
lish school was represented by a dramatic overture, in D, by My 
W. Shakespeare, and a suite de ballet, entitled, ‘ The Language of the 
Flowers,” by Mr. Cowen. The manner of the performance of this 
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programme can be summed up in a few words—the band was at its 
best, and Madame Frickenhaus at her worst. 

A few words as to the English pieces. Mr. Shakespeare, as my 
readers know, is one of our most promising young musicians, who, 
having well studied in the Royal Academy here, gained the distine- 
tion of Mendelssohn scholar, selected singing as his forte, notwith- 
standing that his abilities as a composer and piano-forte player 
were great, and has now settled here, with a pleasant future before 
him, as a singer and teacher of singing. But, happily, Mr. Shake- 
speare does not allow his pen to rest, and from time to time he 
throws off compositions so excellent in every way that his best 
friends regret that he took to singing. Thus the overture in D, 
above mentioned, though composed some six years ago, has been 
completely overhauled, and to a large extent re-written, in the odd 
hours which its gifted composer has had before him—the result 
being a work which must always enjoy a high place in the temple 
of English orchestral music. As it now stands, it is thoroughly 
well designed, not wanting in originality, variety, or beauty of 
melody and harmony. The subjects are well chosen, judiciously 
worked out, and the entire piece is scored in a style that affords 
real enjoyment to the attentive listener. Nor can less praise be 
bestowed on the six exquisite pieces which constitute “The Lan- 
guage of Flowers.” Mr. Cowen has been eminently successful, one 
or two of the numbers being more graceful than any thing that 
has ever before come from his pen. I shall be greatly at sea in 
my judgment if these pieces do not also establish themselves 
among the finest English musical art-work. At the third concert 
the interest was still sustained. First in the programme came 
Mr. Harold Thomas, with his overture, “Mountain Lake and 
Moorland,” of which I wrote you some months back, and con- 
cerning which I can only say that the impressions I then formed 
were confirmed by the more recent performance. A welcome nov- 
elty was Mozart's Piano-forte Concerto in D, one of a series of six 
composed in or about the year 1784. Like all the music by this 
mighty tone-poet, it is in excellent form, and is of the most beauti- 
ful character. Being well rendered by the band, with the solo 
part in the hands of Miss Bessie Richards, who is steadily making 
a good position among our best pianists, the work could not fail to 
please an appreciative audience. Passing over a piece—the Bac- 
chanale, from the first act of “Tannhauser” (Wagner)—English 
art was represented by an important novelty in the shape of Mr. 
A. H. Jackson’s concerto, in E, for violin and orchestra. 

Trained in the Royal Academy of Music here, Mr. Jackson gave 
every promise as a student, and he has since confirmed this in the 
several works from his pen, notably a piano-forte concerto brought 
out here last year, but he has more than justified himself in the 
violin concerto, which has a value above the piano-forte concerto. 
The work is a conception of much greater power than that written 
for the keyed instrument, and it will not give way to it in either 
style or beauty. It is more manly, more masculine, in its charac- 
ter, yet possessing much that is beautiful; much of the suaviter in 
modo carefully blended with the fortiter in re. Yes, Mr. Jackson’s 
most recent work shows a stronger grasp of the materials at his 
disposal, a more skillful and varied manner of disposing of the 
same; and this (when one is thoroughly grounded in the capa- 
bilitie® of the constituent instruments in an orchestra) is one of 
the most healthy signs which one can see in a young composer. The 
violin concerto is good stuff, vigorous, with plenty of breadth— 
manly music, but not stamped work—work which on the face of it 
has been well thought out and well considered, and, above all, well 
transcribed. At the fourth and last of this series of these very inter- 
esting concerts, Mr. Cowen thought well (and really well) to present 
a new symphony from his own pen—“Symphony, No. 3 in © 
minor” —a record of Scandinavian impressions, just as Mendels- 
sohn has given posterity an Italian and a Scotch symphony as sug- 
gestive of his visits to these northern and southern countries. 
Mr. Cowen’s C minor symphony is intended to depict “the imptes- 
sions of one who, stranded upon the margin of some Norwegian 
fiord, beholds mountain and water bathed in the moonlight of a 
summer eve.” Though the idea, therefore, of making a musical 
diary instead of a literary one is not a new one, it is somethin 
when such an effort is carried to a happy and thoroughly successfu 
conclusion. Such is the case now. Mr. Cowen’s “Symphony” is 
a splendid effort. Nothing is wanting. The work is masterly in 
its conception and charming in character; indeed, these qualities 
were fully expected from a poetic mind fresh from the land of 
legendry and romanticism. ‘ Love with Power” seems to afford 
a fitting motto for Mr. Cowen’s latest symphony, and pie 
such a title is not altogether opposed to the natural and physi- 


cal characteristics of such stern yet romantic lands as Norway 
and Sweden, with the people who dwell there. The first move- 
ment of the symphony is very attractive, and of high musical order, 
thoroughly Scandinavian in its character, with all the freshness 








and quaint primitiveness which are characteristics of the music of 


our northern neighbors. Much that Mr. Cowen has written is in 
excellent imitation of local style, while not a little is, if I mistake 
not, founded upon many of the quaint Swedish and Norwegian 
melodies that have been collected into books, and which the 
“students” in both countries delight to learn and interpret at 
their male gatherings. Indeed, maay of such melodies are known 
to the “male-voiced” choirs here in England. The slow move- 
ment is another descriptive piece, a passage for the horns being 
especially suggestive of a something which one never experiences 
in this country’s sentiment and scenery. The slow and plaintive 
beauty of this movement is only broken by the joyous song of 
the revelers, which stands out in excellent contrast from the sub- 
dued coloring in which Mr. Cowen has chosen to place it. The 
Scherzo, an exceptionally pleasing movement, with a Trio of charm- 
ing originality, is followed by the Finale, which is perhaps the 
least interesting part of the work. It contains two principal and 
original themes, stfiking in their character and pond sae out; 
indeed, they are overworked, giving the last part of the symphony 
a heaviness and an appearance of “ effort” which mar the whole 
work. If Mr. Cowen is wise he will re-write this finale, and not 
hurry it. The Symphony is so excellent, the music so good and 
original, and the work as a whole is so vastly superior to Mr. 
Cowen’s Second Symphony, produced some six years ago, or indeed 
to any thing that Mr. Cowen has ever written, that he ought to 
give it the advantage of a revision, so far as the finale is con- 
cerned, Frepericx J, Crowsst. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 








HERE are at the present day very few worshiping congregations 
that do not desire all to join in some part of the musical ser- 
vice. However much difference of opinion there may be as to 

the superiority of this or that special feature of church music, very 
few have aught to say against the propriety of all who assemble for 
worship taking part in a hymn or two at each service. The minis- 
ters without exception, so far as I know, urge their congregations to 
participation in the singing with an earnestness attributable princi- 
pally, doubtless, to their desire to make their music something more 
than formal worship; but, also, to their knowledge of the fact that 
upon a passive, silent audienee, an eloquent address produces less 
effect than upon one that can be made to do something that will get 
its members into a responsive, impressionable state. 

I suppose singing to be the best thing for this purpose; if there 
were any thing better the politicians, at least, would not so long have 
overlooked it, and “John Brown's body,” and kindred political war 
cries would now be supplanted by the superior article. Yet congre- 
gational singing that fulfills either of these requirements, that re- 
sults in an act of worship which might fairly be called general, or 
that really stirs the emotions of the people, is very rarely heard ; so 
rarely, indeed, that there is much skepticism as to the possibility of 
it under ordinary circumstances. Now is it true that in all but ex- 
ceptional cases, the preachers of our land are persistently asking an 
impossibility of their congregations, or is it that they pay little at- 
tention to the conditions upon which the matter depends, and are, 
therefore, asking for a final result while ignoring the conditions of 
and sieps to that result? Let us make a brief study of the congre- 
aeilenal singer with a view to evolving an answer to the above query. 

In the first place, then, we may ask, what is his state of mind in 
reference tochurch music? If we assume that he enters the sanctu- 
ary with his heart so full of love to God and his fellow man that 
the emotional utterance of song is all but irrepressible, we idealize 
him beyond recognition. There are individuals of whom this is 
true, but if we strike the average mental condition, we shall proba- 
bly find that a sense of duty and a desire for entertainment are the 
two principal forces whien, in different proportions, unite to bri 
our congregational singer to church and tos his attitude to 
its services. Now, to sing is a pleasure to most people; but as few 
know how to avail themselves of this pleasure, the desire for enter- 
tainment generally leads our subject to prefer listening to the choir 
of trained singers to uniting with an untrained and ineffective 
chorus in the pews. His sense of duty probably urges him to take 
the part the pastor would a him; and, under favorable circum- 
stances, when he catches fire from the fervor of some special occa- 
sion, he may yield and join in. Then,if he finds that he makes any 
headway at all with the music, if his voice seems to float upon a 
grand tide of song, he experiences a pleasure in his action, and both 
the forces, which I have sup mainly to dominate him, unite in 
favor of congregational singing. - 

Next, what are the congregational es, 1 musical capabilities ? 
Here I will not try to find the average. nothing discourages one 
jn his first timid efforts at singing as a silent listener at his elbow, 
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the entire congregation must virtualiy be included in successful con- 

gregational singing; so, instead of trying to find the average of the 

congregation's musical capability, I will endeavor to describe that 
half of the assembly the individuals of which having—in this direc- 

tion—but one talent, are prone to bury it. . 

They have, ina poertad way, a liking for music; are possessed of 
an ear quite uncultivated, but capable of catching a simple melody; 
also, of veices which, though not strictly mellifluous, are serviceable. 
Our congregational singer might assure you, with every sign of con- 
viction, that he had no voice; and yet, if the baby had reached that 
stage of vociferous displeasure where nothing but a lullaby of some 
sort would meet the emergency, if there were nobody else to do it, 
our friend would undoubtedly supply the music. His voice might 
Hy some tuning, and it might be full of odd quaveérs, but 
“Greenville” would surely be forthcoming. Their taste is element- 
ary. A symphony by Beethoven or Raff would convince them that 
the seats in our concert halls are very uncomfortable affairs ; a sim- 
ple American or a Scotch ballad, or a gospel song, fills out the ex- 
tremest boundary of their appreciation. Written music they know 
nothing of; clefs, signatures, accidentals, notes and rests are noth- 
ing but a bewilderment to them, and any part but the melody— 
alto, tenor, or base—is a pitfall and a slough that they may well be 
wary of. 

Next, we should consider the music offered to the congregational 
singer as a vehicle for his worship. Very few ministers would, I 
suppose, be contented, if, in selecting hymns for their services, they 
could not find something suited to almost every shade of doctrine. 
But, whatever be the reason, the books for congregational singing 
contain from about six hundred (a number so small that the pub- 
lisher puts forth the book with serious misgivings as to its reception 
by the churches) to about fifteen hundred hymns. Those who put the 
music to these hymns seem undecided as to whether they are ar- 
ranging for choir or congregational singing. “Old Hundred” ap- 

ars, perhaps, three or four times, at most, among the host of 

ymns; “ Pleyel’s Hymn,” and “ Dundee,” perhaps, two or three 
times each; but repetition is the rare exception in any one of these 
books, so it is safe to estimate the number of tunes that the congre- 
tional singer is liable to be asked to sing at from three to five 
undred. The pitches included in the melodies of these tunes 
range from middle C (first added line below treble staff) to F sharp 

(fifth line). The rhythms are generally simple, although much ir- 
eeeeny in the matter of accent, including syncopation, may be 

‘ound. 

I am here only noting plain facts, with a view to future deduc- 
tions. Now, what preparation or assistance is offered to the congre- 
gational singer that he may take part in the song-service according 
to the wishes of his pastor? He has a vast deal of urging and en- 
couragement from the pulpit; there is no lack in that direction. 
Sometimes the minister does still more—he sings himself; and I 
have had the pleasure of a professional acquaintance with the vocal 
powers of many clergymen whose singing voices were no small part 
of their equipment for the work of the pulpit and the conference- 
room. Then, there is the choir or precentor, and the organ for him 
to lean upon while joiningin the singing. Perhaps | should qualify 
this statement somewhat, and say that in some churches the congre- 
gational singer is allowed this privilege; in others he certainly is 
not. I have heard choirs sing lyuene in which the congregation 
was expected to join, with attempts at expression and effect such 
as would be justifiable only with a picked chorus and after re- 
hearsal; with a miscellaneous chorus these rhythmical and dynam- 
ical tactics simply amounted to a refusal to lead and support its 
singing. Choirs that do this are often innocent of any intention to 
do aught but what is for the edification of all concerned ; others, 
however, are deliberate in their efforts to shake off what they con- 
sider the clumsy appendage to such musical effect as they desire to 
produce, At this point, a discussion of the old question concern. 
ing the true use of church music might be introduced. I will only 
remark, however, upon the extent to which the idea that church 
music is for entertainment solely has come to prevail. One argu- 
ment in favor of rather sensational music in church is familiar to 
all: “We should not let the devil have all the good music.” A cer- 
tain writer upon music, a man of culture and high standing, once 
a clergyman, I believe, states the case thus: ‘“ Music that we would 
be ashamed to ask our friends to hear, we offer to the Almighty !” 
I do not vouch for the authenticity of this; but it was quoted to me 

by a scholarly musician who said that it expressed his sentiments 
exactly. Asif an act of devotion were to be judged only by the 
amount of entertainment it afforded! 

_ The organ, too, may be of great assistance to the congregational 
singer; for its full pervading tone is a sort of mantle covering a 
multitude of vocal sins, and making presentable an otherwise 
rather forlorn chorus. But our modern organs are so full of ‘sto 


| plain broad diapason path where the congregation can walk with- 
| out stumbling, to the labyrinthine windings of flutes, reeds, gambas 
|and tremulants, where his less musical brother can not go at all 
| I, therefore, use the potential mode in referring to the assistance of 
an organ. 

I have stated what appear to me as the superficial facts regarding 
the congregational singer's attitude toward church music, his mus- 
ical capabilities, the music he is asked to sing, and the aids which 
are afforded him in the singing of it. Whoever has taken the trou- 
ble to follow me thus far has, very likely, forestalled me in my con- 
clusions upon the possibilities and impossibilities of the case which, 
as I see it, is not an intricate one. But I will, in a future paper, 
give my own conclusions upon the subject. ’. W. Roor. 
-—-> 


PROTESTANT CHURCH MUSIC. 








VERY Christian man, woman, and child, who loves to sing our 

'; beautiful protestant hymns and psalms, should know, should 

Jearn the struggles, and toils, and trials endured by the early fath- 
ers in bringing protestant church music to the state of perfection 
enjoyed by us to-day. Sts. Eusebius, Ambrose, and Gregory, during 
the second century, arranged and adapted from the ancient Hebrew 
and Greek temple-services the forms of chants first used in the 
Christian Church, but our space does not admit us to speak of its 
spread and gradual adoption throughout Western Europe, of the 
efforts of kings and princes to introduce the refining influences of 
sacred song among their people, and of the gradual development of 
the modern system of music. To the Church of Rome, the early 
popes, and Christian brotherhood, must be given every credit for 
having saved music as a refined and eminently Christian art; while 
to Calvin and to Luther, as the founders of what is now known as 
protestant church music, the world owes a debt of lasting gratitude. 

In connection with the subject of protestant music, must he 
mentioned those noble men and inspired writers, Bach and 
Handel, whose extraordinary genius—recognizing the heaven-born 
gift—embodied in immortal tone-pictures the everlasting truth of 
man’s loftiest aspirations. 

Those of our readers who have given the subject any thought or 
study will recognize the fact that the greatest masters have ever as- 
pired to excel in sacred, religious, or devotional music. Music is an 
aid to devotion; indeed, worship is incomplete without it. The con- 
templation of music elevates our thoughts to a higher life, to a de- 
sire for all that is pure and good; it banishes the sensual, the ma- 
terial, and brings us nearer to the angels, to heaven, and to God. 

If our love of music is God-given, if our inspiration comes from 
that spirit of divine love—surely that same music we should offer 
in nobleSéngsWhen we would approach Him with prayer and thanks- 
giving. Luther said that, “ Music was the most beautiful gift of 
God." Michael Praetorius says, “ Music does not exist with evil.” 
Von Weber said, “ What love is to the heart, music is to the other 
arts and to man, for music is love itself.” OUOken regarded music as 
an expression of our longing to return to God, and says: “ Music 
divides heaven among the children of men.” 

———s»>--- > a __—_- 


LISZT’S PLAYING OF BEETHOVEN. 





¢¢f }\H! you can not conceive of any thing like Liszt’s playing of 

Beethoven!” exclaims the charming author of “ Music 

study in Germany.” When fe plays a sonata it is as if the 
composition rose from the dead and stood transfigured before you 
You ask yourself, “ Did J ever play that?” But it bores Liszt so 
dreadfully to hear the sonatas, that though I've heard him teach a 
good many, I have n't had the courage to bring him one. I sup- 
pose he is sick of the sound of them, or perhaps it is because he 
feels obliged to be conscientious in teaching Beethoven ! 
When one of the young pianists brings Liszt a sonata, he puts on 
an expression of resignation and generally begins a half protest, 
which he afterwards thinks better of. “Well, go on,” he will say, 
and then he proceeds to be very strict. He always teaches Beetho- 
ven with notes, which shows how scrupulous he is about him, for, 
of course, he knows all the sonatas by heart. He has Bulow’s edi- 
tion, which he opens and lays on the end of the grand piano. 
Then as he walks up and down he can stop and refer to it and 
point out passages, as they are being played, to the rest of the class 
Bulow probably got many of his ideas from Liszt. 

PO oo — 

Mvsic—what would life be without it? And what is the grand- 
est thought without it? It colors all life, it inspires all words, it 
nerves for all action. Music creates the atmosphere in which 
thoughts are born, it deals with the mystic states in which thought 
is steeped and colored. Music is the language of emotion; and 





for light fanciful effects, that organists are often seduced from the 





without emotion thought would perish, or remain inert and passive. 
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the Greeks is most interesting, for among that 
nation music constituted a part of the national 
education. Poetry and poetic-song were char- 
acteristics of the Greeks as an enlightened 
people, and music entered into the education 
of priest, bard, warrior, and statesman alike. 
It was cortsidered the most efficacious instru- 
ment for humanizing public character. 








THe music of a people is a sure guide to the 
discernment of its progress in refinement, intel- 
lectual culture, and appreciation of the beau- 
tifulin art. Asa nation is intellectually de- 
veloped, so, in the same ratio, will we find it 
educated in music. And what we say for na- 
tions and peoples as a whole, can be said of 
individuals—the higher their mental endow- 
ments, the greater their progress in refined ed- 
ucation, the more keen is theirappreciation of 
the good in music. 


We call special attention to the card of 
Messrs. John Church & Co., in another column, 
announcing the new arrangement in the Sun- 
day School Department of the house. Prof. 
Sherwin brings to the duties of the position 
not only the abilities which have for years 
given him a high rank as a writer of Sunday 
School and Church music, but also a large ex- 
perience as a general Sunday school worker 
and conductor of Conventions and Institutes. 
His long connection with the annual assem- 
blies at Lake Chautauqua will insure him a 
most cordial welcome to this State, where just 
such men are greatly needed, 





Ix Boito’s Mephistophele the “ Prologue in 
Heaven” is performed behind the scenes, bet- 
ter to carry out the illusion. It has puzzled 
many in the audience to see how the orchestra 
in front and the chorus back of the stage kept 
in time. It is accomplished by the aid of the 
telegraph. At the left of the director’s stand 
is placed an electric key, every tap on which 
causes a light automatic baton to vibrate be- 
hind the scenes. As the director beats time 
for his orchestra with the baton in his right 
hand he taps the telegraph key to give the same 
time to the concealed chorus. In this way the 
tones of singers and orchestra are perfectly 


Tue London Sunday School Union have for 
some years been issuing a series of exercises 
called “Services of Song with Connected 
Readings,” for the use of churches and Sun- 
day-schools. Over a million copies fave been 


sold. They embrace in their subjects the 
principal characters of the Bible and church 
history, from Joseph to Martin Luther. They 
are something like cantatas, the “ connected 
readings” taking the place of descriptive pas- 
sages or recilatives. 

The Ruggles’ Street’ Baptist Church, Boston, 
last winter gave some “ Services of Song with 
Connected Readings” in which the “ read- 
ings” consisted of the stories of the conver- 
sion of those hymn-writers who also related 
their experiences in popular hymns. These 
services much delighted the congregation, and 
it was believed that their influence was ex- 
cellent. 

We give in this number of the Visiror a 
part of one of these Ruggles’ street services 
with some new introductory matter, and a new 
piece of music; an arrangement much like the 
English services. If the exercise should at- 
tract favorable notice, we hope to use others ; 
one, perhaps, on the experiences of mission- 
aries who have written hymns, as Zinzendorf 
of the Moravian missions, Bishop Heber, etc., 
and hymns by converts, as Krishnu Pal. One 
of the most acceptable of these services in 
Ruggles’ Street Church was called “ An Hour 
with P. P. Bliss,” in which the stories that gave 
rise to Mr. Bliss’ hymns were told in connec- 
tion with the singing of the specified hymns. 
We may also produce this. We should be 
pleased to hear from those interested in re-| 
gard to their opinion of the usefulness of the 


plan. 
——_—__—2 698 


Form in Music. 


There is something remarkable about the 
mystical way that some people, supposed to be 
well posted, have in speaking of scientific sub- 
jects—as if a subject was exalted by being 
placed in a fog. They will tell you, for in- 
stance, that form in musie is what coloring is 
toa picture. This may be a sort of explana- 
tion, or rather comparison, suited to-a deaf 
mute. It has a shadow of meaning in it, but 
really most people can by a little careful and 
clear expression be made tohave some fixed and 





definite notion of what form in music means. 
It is unfortunately true that the majority of 
music teachers, and consequently their pupils 


also, trouble themselves very little about mus-| French “ Camile.” 


ical science beyond the value of the musical 
notes and rests, the signs and notation. These 
are musical mechanics. But this is a condi- 
tion that can not last, and even now the im- 
provement in this respect over a few years ago, 
is evident. 


instructor who is incapable of explaining, step 
by step, whatever pertains to the science. 
Any one can understand that the science of 
music has been built upon the laws of 
acoustics, until from being in a state of confu- 
sion, or chaos, it has assumed a fixed form; 





isochronous. 


that is, it has become subject to certain laws 


| 


“assist” at a performance of Bernhardt, the 


And the time is coming when no} 
one will be considered a competent musical | 





which can not be transgressed withont offend- 
ing the ear. And harmony must progress ac- 
cording to these regulated methods in order to 
be satisfactory to cultivated musicians; and 
even others without knowing why fail to be 
satisfied when there is a lack of this “ form” 
in & composition. 

It follows as a natural sequence that all 
those writers who are ignorant of the laws of 
musical formation must send forth rather crude 
productions, A musical composition may be 
simple, but it must be correct, not thrown to- 
gether at random, The little poem may be 
plain, simple, but there must be method in 
its construction; auniform number of feet and 
& proper accent. e 

Now, when form in music is spoken of as 
being what color is to a picture, vague as it is, 
the meaning is simply that it blends and har- 
monizes the separate parts or portions. A 
writer who knows of what he is writing says 
that no person of talent has ever without thor- 
ough knowledge, risen to the height upon 
which alone the achievements of art thrive. 
The spiritual thought can not do without the 
JSorm, and it is this which must be recognized 
and learned. With music more than with 
any thing else, it is of importance to dissect 
the thought, to remodel it into new forms, to 
transform it in the most manifold manner. 

We have seen it stated that an extensive ac- 
quaintance with good musical compositions is 
equivalent to the study of musical form, and 
equal to a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, just as our acquaintance with good lite- 
rary productions is sufficient to secure one 
from grammatical errors without the study of 
grammar. 

There is certainly an analogy between the 
two cases, but it must be borne in mind that 
the language of music is not as definite as 
word language, and even in that, blunders are 
liable to be made where there is ignorance of 
grammatical rules. No donbt an acquaint- 
ance with the best models of musical composi- 
tion will greatly aid an aspiring composer, 
but without having studied the rules of har- 
mony, he will be crippled and uncertain of his 


| own works. 


~~ 


An Old Time Critic. 


We observe that some of the newspapers 
have gone out of the way to ridicule Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White for saying that he went to 





Any one who is at all fa- 
miliar with the customs and manner of expres- 
sions of the past does not need to be told that 
Mr. White's use of the term is not new. 

There was a time when the public considered 
it a duty to “ assist,” in the full significance of 
the word as Mr. White used it, at every per- 
formance, musical or dramatic, to which they 
were invited. They went as judges, not as 
partisans, prepared to pass upon the merits of 
the artist and to give their verdict, for or 
against, in terms so plain and emphatic as to 
admit of no misunderstanding. In those days 
managers and artists stood in wholesome fear 





of a tribunal so stern and voleanic. There was 
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no room for the charge now so common of in- 
competent criticism, and no debasing sugges- 
tions of other influences of an inartistic na- 
ture. An artist who felt the sting of adverse 
criticism could not in those days lay it to the 
demoralizing influences of a base-ball or horse- 
racing reporter, The verdict came first-hand 
in the old-time reign, and there was no appeal 
for the artist er composer who had given of- 
fense. 

But these things have changed, and the pub- 
lie voice has surrendered its prerogative and 
given up its privilege of “ assisting’ in the 
seat of judgment. The causes of this altered 
relation of the public to art and artists need 
not be argued here. It is enough that the peo- 
ple are content to take their opinions of public 
matters from the gently remonstrant press. 
And with all the evils, the imperfections and 
often incompetence of the newspapers as organs 
of criticism, they are to-day even more powerful 
than ever were the rougher and more startling 
processes of the actively-judging public. A 
proof of this fact we may find in the fate of 
the now famous opera, “ Mefistofele.” Before 
viva voce criticism became wholly extinct, 
Boito’s great work was performed in Milan, and 
it met with a very different reception from that 
accorded it to-day. The public listened pa- 
tiently enough at first but finally their “ most 
sweet voices’ were used according to old-time 
custom, and “ Mefistofele’’ was ignominously 
hissed from the stage. But later the judicial 
power was turned over to the newspapers and 
the harsh judgment of Boito’s work has been 
reversed. 

_ Of course there are many old fashioned peo- 
ple who see great danger in thus investing the 
newspaper with judicial power in art-criticism, 
and possibly Mr. Richard Grant White may be 
one of them. It may be, too, that, recogniz- 
ing the right of the public to “assist” in pass- 
ing judgment, he proposes to employ his pen 
in the work of reclaiming the lost prerogative. 
However this may be, it is certain that the 
Shakesperian scholar knew what he meant 
when he informed an expectant world that he 
went to ‘“assist’’ at the performance of the 
fair Bernhardt. And from his own admission 
it is equally certain that Mr. White’s assist- 
ance was not absolutely needed there. 


-——---- —- e@eoe — -——— — 


Born, Not Made. 


There are certain expressions, so oft re- 
peated that we come to consider them in the 
light of axioms or self-evident truths, and ac- 
cept them in an unlimited sense. Of this sort 
is the familiar phrase, ‘‘ Born, not made.” The 
poet is born, not made; so is the orator, the 
statesman, the painter, the musician and al- 
most any thing that can be named. The ex- 
pression is not without meaning, for of course 
some kave a natural aptness for certain pur- 
suits and callings. Some have vivid imagina- 
tions, and some have a keen susceptibility for 
sweet sounds. Others have an eye for the 
beautifal, while the mind of another is alive 
to reasoning, with a strong inclination to im- 
press others with the same logical views of 





‘South American musician, whose composi- 





things, which Jeads him to become the power- 
ful orator. 

While this is so, it is impossible to say how 
much early training and peculiar cireum- 
stances and situations may have had to do) 
with giving to each individual mind a peculiar 
bent. Neither is it possible to determine how | 
much a mind might be diverted from the | 
course it has pursued, unless a trial be made 
to direct it. 

We believe there is a great analogy between | 
mind and body. There is a certain complete- | 
ness and entirety in both. The same corporeal 


members exist in every individual, unless it | 
| de Janeiro, and not being encouraged or assist- 


be abnormal. But some may be larger, more 
symmetrically formed, more beautiful and | 
more expressive in countenance. The same | 
with the mind. The elements are there, but | 
in different proportion and condition of | 
activity. To change the physical structure | 
and render it beautiful where nature has 
formed it ugly, or repulsive may be, would re- 
quire a miracle, although improvement may 
be quite possible. Pursuing this analogy we 
might say the same of the mind, and then we 
could reiterate the sentence or phrase, “ Born, 
not made.” 

which is due to it, we would suggest that it is | 
a maxim not safe to trust literally; as if na- 
ture unaided by art or cultivation was all-suf- 
ficient. For although the poet certainly was 
born, he did not come into the world pen in 
hand writing sublime poems; nor did the 


musician make sweet music at that early stage | 


of his terrestrial existence. 

Marble may be in the quarry, and gold in 
the mine, but they must be dug for before they 
are of real value. 

Very few are inspired. The orator who 
trusts for success to a natural gift of tongue, 
without study, becomes a vulgar ranter, and 
the artist who trusts to a quick ear and a nat- 
ural nimbleness of finger for his success, will 
sooh find himself outstripped by the careful, 
industrious plodder whose ability was perhaps 
once regarded with contempt, and the facile 
musician who falls hopelessly in the rear will 
wish that he had taken nourishment, and 
grown after he was born. 


diaitliataasipconcacui 
A Brazilian Composer. 


As just at present much thought is bestowed 
upon the probable height to which American 
composers may attain, it may be interesting to 
give a brief sketch of the achievements of a 





tions, tinged with the character of the noble 
scenery of his warm tropical birth-land, have 
been accepted by critical Europe. 

Antonio Carlos Gomez was regarded as a 
musical prodigy at the age of sixteen, both as 
& composer, singer, and performer upon in- 
struments. Among his works “ Guarany,” 
“ Fosca,” “Salvatore Rosa,” and “ Maria Tu- 
dor,” have taken high rank. Gomez was born 
at Campinas, June 14, 1839, and his ancestors 
were Brazilians for several generations back. 
His father was a nitsician, who instilled into his 


| ecstacy of delight. 


composer possessed a remarkable 
voice, so that people came long distances to 
hear him sing. It is related that the first time 
Gomez saw Verdi's master-piece, “ Trovatore,”’ 
He 


soprano 


he went almost wild with delight sought 


| the shade of the forest, and there, with the 


wonderful musicin his hand, would sit for hours 
studying and singing to himself the airs in an 
It seemed to inspire him, 
for from that time he became himself a musi- 


cal creator. He had a brother who became a 


| noted violinist, and for a time the two gave 


concerts together. But Carlos was anxious to 


pursue his studies at the conservatory at Rio 


ed to do so by his father he set out without 
means, just as others had done before him. He 
soon, however, won the sympathies and protec- 
tion of the Emperor. 

His progress was rapid, and he finally went 
to Europe to complete his studies under Rossi 
at Milan. 

In 1870, musical Europe was startled by a 


Giving this idea all the weight | breathing forth the perfume of tropical plants 


| grand opera entitled Guarany. It might be 
| said to belong to the Italian school, yet there 
| was about it much so new and fresh—as if 

—so full of ardent passions, that it elicited the 
| praises of such composers as Verdi, as well as 


| the foremost musical critics of Italy. 

The New World was the great theme. The 
| Guarany is from the romances of the indians of 
| Brazil and Paraguay in contact with the sons 

of Europe. Gomez thus with a bound entered 
| the rank of composers. Italy, England, France, 
| and other countries yielded him homage, and 
at the age of thirty he was already famous. In 
Italy his “ Fosca,” “Salvatore Rosa,” and 
“Maria Tudor,” have met with favor. At 
Milan his “ Fosca” was given fifteen times, 
| Meyerbeer’s “Africana” fourteen 
“ Aida” of Verdi six times, and the “ Sappho”’ 
of Pacini eleven times ;~so that it appears that 
the Brazilian had the honors of one season, at 
least. Owing to the novelty of his themes the 
works of Gomez will not be likely to pass for- 
ever from the sight of the musical world. 


times, 


see0e 


A Course of Reading: One Duty of the 
Musician. 
Il, 

The true end of a man of cultivated natural 
ability is to become a specialist of some kind 
Having traversed general knowledge, he enters 
upon some particular path for which he pos- 
sesses a special liking and fitness. But it 
must not for a moment be thought that there- 
fore he is a narrow-minded man. 
trary, he is a man of broad ideas, who brings 
his natural talent, and the power gained from 
an extensive course of reading and study, to 
bear upon his special intellectual pursuit. It 
is not desirable, however, for the student to 
fall into specialism during the early part of his 
course of reading. He first must obtain broad 
and versatile knowledge, before he attempts 
to bring it to an effective focus, though it is 
well for him to always keep his specialty hov- 


On the con- 





son a love for the art. When a boy, the young 


ering in view. 
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It will save the culture-seeker much confu- 
siou if he will but read his subjects in logical 
order, or, if he chooses, read alternately two 
subjects somewhat related to each other, such 
as history and biography, always selecting un- 
der these two divisions particular books which 
have a distinct mutual connection. This 
method will make his reading doubly compre- 
hensive and interesting. The proper order in 
which to arrarge a course of reading is as fol- 
lows: history, biography, philosophy, travel 
and fiction; then any professional specialty. 

The culture-seeker should exercise great 
care in the selection of books under each of the 
general divisions. Works may be perused 


which contain the essence of a hundred books 
on the same subject. Therefore the student 
will save much unnecessary reading by dili- 
gently searching, or, better still, by learning 


from some well posted person, the titles of 
those concise and standard books. 

There are various methods of reading, due, 
perhaps, to the idiosyncracies of the individ- 
ual. Some people read rapidly, and in great 
quantity. Such readers ought not to be emu. 
lated. Others read slowly, carefully and 
sparely. This is a desirable method. The 
successful student is one who thinks while he 
reads. Many lazily permit their author to do 
all the thinking for them. In an analogous 
manner, some books are suggestive and in- 
spiring while others are merely satisfying. 
Numerous people have prodigious memories 
which retain the words—the mere vehicle of 
thought—of what they read, while their minds 
fail to properly assimilate the ideas which the 
author would convey to them. To the unini- 
tiated these people appear very brilliant, while 
in reality they are nothing more than cultivated 
parrots. ‘They may be blamed for the abuse, 
instead of credited with the use of reading. 

On the other hand, it is positively strength- 
ening to one’s mental powers to take up the 
work of a vigorous intellect, and wrestle with 
it by argument and inquiry. To acquire this 


benefit from reading, it is necessary that the’ 


student should bring an earnest concentration 
of mind to his work. The habit of paying 
deep attention to what you read is one of the 
secrets of success in the acquirement of cul- 
ture. 

Above all, it should be borne in mind that 
the real use and effect of a course of reading 
lies in the practical application of sthe knowl- 
edge thus gained. The man of cultivated 
mental powers should put them to practical 
use. During his course of reading, the student 
will materially help himself, as well as confer 
a benefit on others, by making theory go hand 
in hand with practice. He will not draw much 
benefit from book-reading unless he unites 
with such study a daily, practical observation 
of men and things. 

eh ODO 
Home Notes. 

This month will bring the brilliant event of 
the season in Cincinnati. The Opera-Music 
Festival, which will begin on the 21st, whether 
financially a great success or not, will certainly 
give us much to enjoy and plenty of opportu- 


be given are as follows, and to occur in the or- 
der here presented: Lohengrin, Magic Flute, 
Mephistotele, Lucia di Lammermoor, Moses in 
Egypt, Aida, and Faust. It will be noticed 
that Gounod’s version of “Fanst” will be given 
as well as that of Boito. This will give us a 
good opportunity to see how two master-minds 
of musical skill and genius view the legend of 
Goethe. The chorus organized at the College 
of Musie to take part in the festival has al- 
ready mastered a large share of their work and 
is now at work on Verdi's “ Aida.” Since the 
first announcement Beethoven's “ Fidelio” has 
been dropped from the scheme to the disap- 
pointment of most music lovers. There is of 
course much discussion over the possible re- | advanced herself greatly in public estimation by 
sults of this bold project of the college presi- 
dent, and the ones are not wanting who 
prophecy a dismal failure of the entire scheme. 


declared that he would not take fifty thousand 
dollars for the proceeds of the seven perform- 


ances. However, much will depend upon the | t 
edge thet Cincinnati is soon to have something on 


son, whose opera-company, which includes 


Strakosch Company, which closed on the Ist 


e 


e 


r 
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ITALIAN OPERA—A HINT FOR OUR OPERA-FESTIVAL 


CHOkUS—THE “ MASQuE OF PANDORA "'—ORCHES- 
TRA at aa PIANO RECITALS, AND ORGAN CON- 
CERTS. 

The musical events of the past month have been 


made especially interesting by the visit of the Ma- 
pleson Italian Opera Company and the production 
of Alfred Cellier’s new opera, * The ue of 
Pandora.”’ Colonel Mapleson closed, on the 8th - 
instant, one of the most successful seasons of opera 


ver given here. The receipts for thirteen per- 


formances reached $61,23).50. The Boston Theater 
by far the most spacious in the city, was crowded 
to overflowing whenever Gerster sung, and on sev- 


ral oecasions when she did not. le. Valleria 


her fine performances, although Madame Gerster 


emained the chief favorite. Miss Cary and Cam- 


panini were received as old favorites, and Ravyelli 
the new tenor, made a splendid im ion, as di 


On the other hand Col. Nichols is said to have | also Novarra, the basso. Signor Ardfti proved him- 


8 


not over-reliable promises of Manager Maple- | 


elf a magnificent conductor, as he had done here 


many times before; and I should add som 
about the grandeur of the ensembles afro ‘in 


he performances by this company, but the knowl- 


ts own particular account vastly better deters me. 
The Opera Festival, to be given in. your ci has 


Gerster, will illuminate the week of opera in | attracte much attention here, and Boston is likely 


Music Hall. 


to be represented at the perform 


ances. 
Some years ago the chorus of the Italian opera 


The week of English Opera, by the Hess- | was augmented for a single night at the Boston 


Theater by the xddition of several hundred singers 
from the Handel and Haydn Society. The opera 


ult., introduced several new sensations. We | was “Don Giovanni,” and Maretzek was the con- 
were permitted our first hearing of Boito’s | ductor. The amateur choristers had only to shout 


‘ 


* Viva liberta !”’ two or three times, and this they 


“ Mephistofele,”’ but it was not a specially sat- 
‘ i “vi ’ > : i poss: real 
isfactory performance. The familiar operas = poy oy FS aan owe 


went better. Of the principal singers two were | t 


dom 


joel shocking. With their forms wrapped in 
noes, which were clutched about them in the 


strangers, and one of them at least proved a ; 
4 , , A‘ . os aceful rs, th ostled eac 
delightful surprise. We mean Miss Abbie Car- | tbout, stared, and made signals to their triende in 


rington, who is one of the most satisfactory | the eoworphy 4 ay wast leds. 
crous aspec e. ope your Cincinn 


singers will do better when they find themselves 


soprano singers on the American stage. She 


otherw fave the most ludi- 


is a Milwaukee lady, we believe, and has re-| penind the footlights. It is probable that Colonel 
cently returned from ¢tudy in Italy. Her voice | Mapleson will give us another week of opera in 


is a genuine soprany of great compass and of 


April, just before he leaves for London. 


“The Masque of Pandora’’ was brought out by 


tone surpassingly sweet ; her conception is also | the Blanche Roosevelt English Opera Company, on 
good. Noteven Mme. Rose herself created so | the 10th instant, at the “Boston Theater. 1t is a 


is not much to say. His singing involuntarily 


much interest duringthe week as did Miss Car- Fea ae neonates a maids tos ce er 
rington. Of the leading tenor, Perugini, there | pose of adapting the r for 
tions having been made by Mr. ton Rowe. 
suggests the tortured howlings of a healthy ae ae See 


alterations for the pur- 


ed some new 


canine doing homage tothe moon. Conly, the | verses, while Mr. eee es carefully retained the 


poet’s words in all 


of the songs being 


baritone, is a faithful artist, and he always cases, some 
, y* | Grawn from other of his poems. The work ie in 


does his work well. grand 


pein am Ere 


: opera * ng no spoken d . 
At the concert of the College of Music, on | and it is claimed to be the first English work ever 


the 15th ult., Miss Eva Peters, a pupil of Mr. 


Arnim Doerner, performed a movement from | Roosevelt having b 


’ » % a : s k of Mr. 
Beethoven's Op. 2 in G-major, in a mahner a BE oy“ F, ee teh deggie 


that displayed uncommon talent ou the part of | {St} Ohetemt, ‘The chorus and orchestra were the 
the young pianist. She has been under Mr. | only redeeming features, and the former was one 


of the best ever heard on the Boston stage. As a 


Doerner’s tuition less than a year, though her 
accomplishments would make this statement ee ts Coe ae ek 
srprising but for the well-known skill of her | pretty, but it never rises to a great dramatic height, 


. and thus the very portions that shodld be 
teacher are thin and weak. Pwith a 


The piano recitals continue. Mr. Geo. | thing more might be made of it, but even then the 


Schneider's second, this season, took place on 
the 4th ult., and wasa pleasant affair. The 


ave opera-goer would pronounce it “slow,” 
with 


novelties were a set of pieces by each Grieg | opera was brought out ina very handsome seaener, 


and Brahms, which Mr. Schneider played with 
his usual care and exquisite expression. 

Mr. W. F. Sherwin; the well-known com- 
poser of sacred song, and president of tle Na- 
tional Baptist Unioa, of Point Chautauqua, 
has connected himself with the house of our 
publishers, and become a resident of this city. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel is musical critic pro tem 
of the N. ¥. Tribune. 


Brignoli, the tenor, in company with a number of 
entlemen, was recently entertained at Lexington, 
‘y., by H. Price MeGrath. After dinner some one 

asked Brignoli to favor the party with asong. He 
replied that singing was his profession, and he only 
practiced it upon the stage. A short while afterward 

e expressed a desire to see Mr. McGrath's horses. 

The latter told him that racing horses was his pro- 
fession, and that if he would come to the next 
spring meeting an opportunity to see his horses 
would be afforded. Brignoli returned io his hotel 
without getting a glimpse of Tom Bowling or his 
stable mates. 
It is estimated that 30,000 pianos are furnished for 
American homes by American manufacturers every 














nity for reflection and study. ‘The operas to 


year. 


the week of the 24th the 
tra will visit us and give five concerts. The Har- 
vardists gave us a hearing of Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto frases by Mr. Adamowski), and a 
second hearing of Berlioz’s on ao ae 


tastique ; and the Ph eari 
Liszt's “ Paust’’ sym , Norbert Bu uller's 


Piano-forte Concerto Mr. Pera 0), anda 

concert waltz, “* Bea! M h,” by G. W. Chad- 

wick. Mr. George 1 and Mr. Clarence E. 

Hay have also the former 

concerts, and Mr, A Fischer, the violoncello 
con 


re) se e seventy 

Christmas, with the aid of Mrs. H. F. Knowles, 
Miss Anna Drasdil, Mr. W. C. Tower, and Mr. 
George Henschel. FB ypiecinns oo was a good 
one, though not upin the particulars to some 
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previous ones. Beethoven's ‘‘ Christ on the Mount 
of Olives’’ and Mozart’s Requiem Mass will be 
sung at the end of the present month, Bach’s Pas- 
sion Music on Good day, and Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul’’ at Easter. 

At the second Euterpe concert, on the 5th instant, 
a string quartet, by Geo. W. Chadwick, was played 
by members of the Beethoven Quintet Club. 
The work in question had already peen heard in 
Germany. It is the second work of its kind by the 
young American composer. and is certainly a com- 

ition of great beauty. At its conclusion Mr. 
*hadwick was called to the platform and warmly 
congratulated by the audience. 

In the way of piano-forte recitals we have had 
much fine music. Mr. F. H. Lewis gave a fine con- 
cert December 29th, assisted b essrs. Gustay 
Dannreuther and Alexander Heindl, violinist and 
violoncellist, and Mrs. 8. C. Phinney, vocalist, pre- 
senting a programme which was remarkable for 
freshness. A suite for violoncello and piano-forte, 
by Edward Napraynik, a piano-forte sonata, by 
Ste ant py and a trio, by Jadassohn, were 

rformed for the first time in Boston. Mr. Otto 

ndix gave the first of three recitals on the llth 
instant, aided by Mrs. L. 8. Ipsen as vocalist. He 
layed au excellent programme magnificently. 
is artist improves upon acquaintance, and is be- 
coming a great favorite. Two other recitals are to 
be given ¥ Mr. Bendix January 25th and February 
Sth. Mr. E. B. Perry, the blind pianist, gave a con- 
eert on the 7th instant, assisted by several local 
artists and one of his pupJs. There was some ex- 
cellent piano-forte pare by Mr. Perry. 

Constantin Sternberg, the young Russian pian- 
ist, is giving a series of concerts here, assi y 
Wilhe]mj, Miss Fritch, soprano, and Max Vogrich, 
as accompanist; but he has not yet sunsootad in 
convincing the pubiic, or the critics, that he is a 

eat artist, or that the management is warranted 

n “starring” his name before that of the great 
violinist, whose playing as usual aroused at en- 
thusiasm. Miss tch met with a fair degree of 


success. 

Mr. Louis Maas, a well-known pianist, teacher 
and com r, and for five years a professor in the 
Leipzig Conservatory, was tendered a reception 
here on the 10th instant by Mr. Orth, Mr. Sher- 
wood, and others. He is now in New York. 

The Boylston Club has moved into new quar- 
ters, at 168 Tremont street, a few doors from the 
rooms of the Apollo Club. The Club will give its 
second concert of the season next week, and at its 
= concert, March 16th, Brahm’s Requiem will 

sung. 

The Orpheus Musical Society had its annual 
meeting Mey, and elected Louis Weissbein s 
dent, F. H. Underwood, vice- ident; A. F. 
Gaensslen, revording secretary ; Robert Gems, cor- 

ing secretary ; Isador Eichberg, treasurer ; 
iH. Hesssinnerer, first librarian, and F.C. Freigang. 
second librarian. The society was never in a more 
flourishing condition. 

Mr. James H. Howe has been engaged as organ- 
ist and chorister at the Winthrop Church. 

Splendid aecounts have been received of Miss 
Lillian Norton’s suecess in St. Petersburg. She 
has appeared in opera there, and also at a concert 
given in the Czar’s . She has also received 
marked attentions at the palace of the Grand Duke 
from the G Duchess. 

I wrote some time ago about a curious ex - 
ment that was about to be tried in a Troy (N Y.) 
church, in connecting two organs at op: te ends 
of the building, so that both might be operated by 
a si player. The Messrs. Hook & Hastings, 
who have just built the second organ, have car- 
ried aoe out successfully. and a Troy paper 
of a recent date gives a detailed and circumstan- 
tial account of the interesting enterprise. One 
organ is at the side of the chancel, and the other 
in the recess of the tower. The organist’s desk is 
in front of the former, at a much less elevation‘ 
and there is mechanical and pneumatic commu- 
io along the side gallery for the distance of 

ee 

Dr. Tourjee has arranged another of his delight- 
ful ——— excursions for the coming summer. 
In several particulars it is believed the coming trip 
will be much the best he has yet planned. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 15, 1881. CLIFFORD. 


— 


The Ennobling Influence of Music. 
To the Editor of Church's Musical Visitor: 

An idea advanced or rather refuted in a re- 
cent issue of your paper—namely, that music. 
might have a tendency to narrow the mind by 
compelling it to pay close attention to minute 
things—struck me forcibly, especially as I had 
a a idea advanced by some persons 
myself. 

uch an idea is detrimental to musicians, 





and calculated to arrest the development of ee 


the art of music itself. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to see a stand taken on the side of truth, 


and in defense of the “divine art.” Why any 
one should Jay to its door such a charge, any 








more than to any other branch of learning or 
art, is inconceivable, since, as you justly say, 


—. a talen Native com 


every art and every study demands close at-| 
tention to minutie. This thought might be | 
elaborated still more, for the very*essence of 
civilization is a whittling down, and carving 
out, of the great rough, crude things of nature. 
The marble from the quarry is chiseled by the | 
sculptor, in the finest forms and the most pre- | 
cise nicety. The gold from the mine is refined 
and coined at the mint into an exactness of 
weight and perfection of shape that the most | 
cunning forger in vain tries to imitate. The 
clumsy iron from the ore is hardened into the | 
gleaming steel, and by an ingenious device the | 
finest, sharpest needle is produced. 

Thus could we go on to exemplify ad infin- 
itum. Enough, however, has been said to 
make it plain that per se there is nothing that 
so expands the mind as strict attention to lit- 
tle things pertaining to art or study. 

The savage, roaming over his hunting 
grounds would be the man of grand and broad | 
views, if attention to small things were taken | 
as the narrowing principle. 


Music Srvupexr. | 
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M. Leo Delibes, the composer of “ Le Roi l'a dit" 
and “Jean dc Nivelle,”’ has been clected Professor | 
of Musical Composition at the Paris Conservatoire 
in the room of the late Henri Reber. ° 

The Dresden Conservatorium celebrated last 
month the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- | 
tion by a festive performance of the pupils of the | 
institution, which included J. 8. Bach's Mass in A- 
minor. 

Rubinstein’s opera “Nero,” recently performed | 
for the first time at the Berlin Opera, met with a} 
very cool reception and is not expected to remain | 
long on the re of the royal establishment— 
at least such is the opinion expressed by the Alge- | 
meine Deutsche Musik Zeitung. | 

A new Russian pianiste, Madame Varette Step- | 
anoff. is just now engaged upon a Continental con- | 
cert-tour, creating much enthusiasm by her emi- | 
nent technical qualities and the ‘‘ manly energy” 
of her playing. 

The reputation enjoyed by the Germans for 
thoroughness has been once more vindicated by the 
Magdeburg Stadt-Theater, where the recent first 
performance on that stage of Wagner's ‘‘ Meister- 
singer ’’ had been preceded by no less than seven- | 
ty-five rehearsals of the solo parts, seventeen or- 
chestral, eighty choral, and four general rehearsals. 
The Dmg conductor of the institution in 

ues is Herr K. Frank, and the effect produced 
y the performance is described as unique. 


Richard Wagner is preparing for publication a 
pamphiet on Johannes Brahms, 

At the initiative of Herr Joachim, a concert in 
memory of Carl Eckert was given at the Berlin 
Singakademie, the F eeg om pe consisting entirely 
of selections from the works of the deceased com- 

Tt. Madame Joachim, Mdlle. Marianne Brandt, | 

erren Rudorff, Mannstaedt. and Haussmann, with 

the orchestra of the Meg under the direction of 
Herr Radeck, took part in the performance. 

M. Twadar Nachez, a young Hungarian violinist, 
a pupil of Herr Joachim, has won the golden opin- | 
ions of German connoisseurs during his recent 
concert-tour in that country. 


The number of operettas written by Offenbach is 
said to be no less than 102, commencing with ‘* Pas- 
eal et Chambord,” and concluding with “ Les Con- | 
tes d’Hoffman.”’ | 

Charles seneg ty A completed a new comic oper- 
etta to a libretto by MM. Meilhac and Halevy. Tt is 
entitled “ Janot,” and is shortly to be brought out 
at the Paris Theatre de la Renaissance. i 

Johann Strauss’ new operetta, ‘‘ Das Spitzentuch 
der Konigin,”’ has found much favor with the au- 
dience of the Friedrich-Wilhelm Stadt-Theater at 
_ where it was first performed on November 








At the Imperial Theater of Vienna M. L. Delibes’ | 
opera ‘‘Jean de Nivelle” is in course of preparation | 
and will shortly be performed under the direction 
af the composer. 

The oem entitled “ Die Geisterbraut,’’ composed 

the Duke Eugen of Wurtemberg, has been splen- 
didly mounted at the Stuttgart Hof-Theater, and 
was announced to be performed last month. The 
i is founded upon Burger's ballad of “ Le- 


At the Hamburg Stadt-Theater a successful revi- 
val has recently taken place of Auber's little-known 
opera “‘ Serment.” 

A new comie ra, ‘El Amor enamorado,"’ by 
er, has been pro- 
~ oie great success at the Royal Opera of 











A new operetta, entitled ‘‘ Die Carbonari,”’ com- 
osed by Carl Zeller, has been well received at 
Vienna. 

The prize of a thousand florins offered for the 
composition of an opera to be performed at the in- 


| auguration of the new national theater at Prague 


has been awarded to the composer Smetana fora 
work entitled “ Libressa.’’ 

The inauguration of a newly constructed theater, 
the Teatro Costanzi, at Rome, took place on the 28th 


| of November, in the presence of a brilliant assem- 
| bly headed by the King and Queen of Italy. Hon- 


ors were heaped upon Signor Costanzi, the founder, 


| and Signor a ni, the architect of the building, 


which is said to be of handsome design, tastefully 
decorated, possessing, moreover, excellent acousti 
cal properties. The opera chosen for the opening 
performance was Rossini's ** Semiramide.’ 
Napoleon Henri Reber, a composer of merit, and 
vrofessor at the Paris Conservatoire, died at the 
French capital at the age of seventy-three. He had 
been a pupil of Lesueur, and had written some 
comic operas, among which “ La Nuit de Noel,” 


“Le Pere Gaillard, and * Les Papillotes de M. Be- 
noit ’’ were the most successful. 
—————_s eGoe — 





Concert and Convention Notes. 





Mr. J. B. Ferguson conducted conventions during 
the last month in Muscatine, lowa, and Milan, III. 

Mr. C. C. Case conducted four days musical con- 
vention in December at Dixon, Ills., Melburn, Ills., 
and Parker, Pa. 

Mr. Henry Woellhaf, of Burlington, Iowa, is giv 
ing a series of piano recitals, the third of which 
took place ea | 8 when numerous selections 
by Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and Liszt, were per 
formed. 

“Under the Palms’’ was recently given in an ad- 
mirable manner, by a large Sunday-school and choir 
chorus in St. Louis, under the direction of Prof. E. 
M. Bowman, organist of Second Baptist Church. 
The Republican characterizes the performance as 
“ artistic,”’ and especially mentions, *‘O Shepherd, 


who leadest our souls to thee.’’ “‘ By the dark Eu 

phrates stream ,”’ “ Up to the hills I lift mine eyes.’’ 

“ Rest, Pilgrim, rest."’ “* Beneath the Palms protec- 

ting shade,"’ and “ Rejoice!"’ The whole cantata 

was evidently received with great favor 
eee 


Schumann's Fantasia. 





But few pianists dare to risk themselves be- 
fore an audience with Schumann’s Op 17. It 
presents titanic difficulties that are appalling 
to most players, and is of great length. It 
lacks popular elements, the rhythms are neither 
clearly brought out nor broadly and simply 
stated. It is a work of Schumann's earlier 


| days, when his ardent soul poured out all its 


treasures in a confused and brilliant mass. 
Not yet a master of musical form, he was 
struggling to give expression to his genius 
somewhat blindly. So this work shows his vast 


| ability, but it is confused and complicated and 


heaps up difficulties almost unnecessarily. 
Schamann dedicated it to Liszt, and affixed to 
it a motto than which none could be more ap- 
propriate : 

Durch alle Téne tinet 

Im bunten Erdentraum 

Ein leiser Ton gezogen 

Fir den der heimlich lanschet. 
For, through all its complications and roman- 
ticism, one who listens reverently will see the 
hand of genius. 

——_—_—__—__.»699e-—__—— 

“Acis and Galatea.” 


Handel's Serenata, as he calls this work, and 
which word came to have an entirely different 
signification from serenade, and was applied 
to works of the largest orchestral form, came 
in point of time between some of Handel's most 
successful Italian operas and his first oratorio. 
Whoever is familiar with this master's operatic 
airs, so many of which Robert Franz has made 
available to the world, will find in thé music of 
Acis and Galatea a continuation of the spirit 
that inspired them and a prophecy of what 
soon was to be done in the direction of greater 
and nobler music. If only Franz had given 
to this work the same loving care that he has 
bestowed on others not more deserving, we 
might have something more sustaining than 
the meager pianoforte accompaniment. 

Gay. the Tibrettist of Handel's day, the au- 
thor of the famous Beggars’ Opera, and the 
yet more famous “ Black-Eyed Susan,” and 
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many a fine song besides, furnished the words, | 


taking his story from Ovid and certain stanzas 
bodily out of Dryden. 


The work is full of the marks of Handel's | 


genius, and yet the prolixity of the composer, | 
made it at times very monotonous in spite of | 


its manifold beauties. 
that he was arbitrary—a law to himself. If he 
wanted to repeat a musical phrase a hundred 
and fifty times in one aria he did it. 

Like Beethoven, who, when some musician 
said to him “that progression is counter to 
all the laws of harmony as Albrechtsberger 
lays them down,” responded., “ Very well, then 
I, Beethoven, make a new law of harmony and 
that progression is right; so Handel did as it 
suited him. 


eee 
Literary Notes. 





The publishers of Art Interchange have suc- 
seeded in the difficult undertaking of making a 
firm place in the ranks of popular literature 
for a journal devoted solely to household and 
decorative art. Though but two years since its 
first issue the Interchange stands at the head 
of the similar American publications and has 
few equals in the art centers of Europe. The 
‘Holiday number” was especially interesting 
and permanently valuable. 

Books designed for church song services con- 
tinue to appear. The “ Evangelical Hymnal” 
is the latest and we may say also one of the 
best. It is a large, handsome volume compiled 
by Rev. C. C. Hall and Sigismund Lasar, and 
published by A. 8. Barnes & Co, Of course 
every such work must proclaim some raison 
de etre, and in this case it is in the nature of a 
“reform.” The editors fixed their faces firmly 
against ‘popular’ music and resolved to make 
no concessions to the likes of the singers who 
find comfort in the “ rhythmical canter” of the 
prevalent style of Sunday school music. The 
result is certainly a fine collection of pure 
hymnology and music, but one that must Pr 
disappointing to two-thirds of the musical wor- 
shipers who will look in vain for many of the 
simple hymn tunes of American composers 
which have long since found firm lodgment in 
their heart of hearts. 

Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago 
have added one more delightful volume to the. 
rapidly growing list of American pov 
devoted to musical literature. ‘“ Music Study 
in Germany” is a bundle of charming, chatty 
letters written by Miss Fay, the Chicago 
pianiste, from the art centers of Germany, and 
covering a space of about six years’ study un- 
der masters of world-wide fame. The gossip 
about Liszt, Doeppe, Wagner, Kullak and the 
lamented Taurig is bright and often also very 
instructive. Piano students contemplating a 
course abroad can not fail of finding much of 
practical value in these letters, and every music- 
ovat must be entertained by the pen-sketches 
of celebrities with whom Miss Fay came in con- 
tact. Her reference to Americans is often very 
graceful, and includes such names as Miss 
Gaul, Mrs. Rive-King and W. H. Sherwood. 
Altogether ‘ Music Study in Germany” is a 
charming book. 
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Hermann Auer’s Mass in C. 


A new “Mass in C,” by Hermann Auer, was 
recently given for the first time (from MSS.) 
by the Cathedral choir, Cincinnati, under the 
direction of the composer. I was well repaid 
for my journey through sleet and snow, and 
was delighted with a performance that jus- 
tified the large audience that crowded the spa- 
cious edifice. Mr. Auer is a very modest man, 
and yet I do not believe there is another in this 
city who could have written this mass. It is 
scored with organ and orchestral accompani- 
ment, and in spite of some defects in perform- 
ance, no one who heard it will soon forget the 
impression made by its beauty. 


Handel was so great | 


t 














To some extent it reminds one of Cherubini, 
though I might better say of Schubert, whose 


| masses bear an impress of the older master. 


But there is no leaning upon set models in Mr. 
Auer’s work; the masterly counterpoint of the 
old Italian master is lacking, but the quiet de- 
votional tone, and the dignified style and deep 
feeling of a Schubert are there. Such move- 
ments as the “Kyrie” and the “ Aguus Dei,” 
might be transplanted into some of the mas- 
ter’s masses without creating any very unpleas- 
ant sense of incongruity. This is strong praise, 
I know; but, better than all, it is deserved, 
As to its performance by the Cathedral choir, 
the fact is, that it might have been made much 
worse, and so it might also have been far 
better, though this choir consists of only 
“crack” singers. The chorus sang out with 
excellent effect, and the work of the small or- 
chestra was fair. I understood that Bishop 
Elder was so impressed with the music that he 
has requested an early repetition of Mr. Auer’s 
work.— Corr. Musical Critic. 





The Root & Sons Music Co. 


A writerin The Musical Critic, gossips thus 
pleasantly concerning Chicago's leading music 
house : 

This house, by reason of its succession to the 
pioneer publishing house of Root & Cady, rep- 
resents the oldest business in the trade in Chi- 
cago. Probably no publishing house ever 
achieved such a phenomenal spontaneous suc- 
cess as Root & Cady. Their prosperity in this 
line was simply colossal and unparalleled. 
Some of their great successes were the “ Tri- 
umph,” by Dr. Geo. F. Root, which sold 175,- 
000 copies in its first year. ‘‘ The Song King,” 
by’ Palmer, the ‘ Curriculum,” and various 
other instruction books by Root, which have 
since become standard. 

Dr. Root is now a hale, hearty gentleman of 
60 years, whose pure and gentle life is quiet! 
reproduced in his expressive features, so well 
known every where. He spends an hour or 
two of his daily leisure from his writings at the 
office, where I had the pleasure of meeting him ; 
but the active business of the house is in the 
hands of Mr. E, T. Root and Mr. Charles C. 
Curtiss. Subsequent to the great fire and in- 
cident to its reverses, the business of the firm 
was somewhat restricted, but for a few years 

ast it has steadily regained and surpassed its 
aes volume, and its present magnitude may 
be conjectured from the statement of the firm, 
that during the year ending June 30, last, their 
sales showed an increase of over $60,000, while 
in the month of September just passed they 
had been nearly double the amount for the 
corresponding month of last year, indicating 
a still larger increase during the current year. 

On entering the store, which is located in 
the very heart of the city, I found myself in the 
department of sheet-music and music-books, 
which, indeed, occupies both the first floor and 
basement of their fine building, of 130 feet 
depth. In this line the firm especially repre- 
sent Messrs. John Church & Co., of Cincinnati, 
the largest publishers, with one exception, on 
the continent, and who make the most popular 
books now in the market, among which may be 
noticed “The Musical Curriculum,” the “Model 
Organ Method,” and the “ Palace of Song,” all 
by Dr. Geo. F. Root, the latter a recent work 
for convention use. It would be difficult tosug- 
gest any improvementin the admirable system 
of teaching, of which these books are the ex- 
ponent, The offices are also located on the first 
floor, in which are employed a force of eight 
bookkeepers and correspondents, which is an- 
other indication of the extent of the business 
done. 

This department is under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. Curtiss, who is the youngest 
man in the trade in Chicago, but one whose 
influence is by no means least felt. Of his 
ability, the success of the business since he 








became connected with it is the very best pos- 
sible demonstration, and [ find that in all 
branches of his trade, both at homeand in New 
York, no one is more popular. The policy of the 
house is eminently respectable, and entirely 
above any of the questionable practices so fre- 
quently current in business circles. 

Tke piano and organ warerooms occupy the 
entire second floor, besides large storage rooms 
for reserve stock, which the firm has been 
forced to obtain elsewhere. This department 
is under the personal direction of Mr. Root, 
who has been longer in the business than any 
man in Chicago, and probably no man is wider 
or more favorably known than “Towner Root.” 
Mr. Root is now nearly sixty years of age, but 
his activity is unimpared, while his affability is 
as pronounced as before it had passed into a 
proverb. The firm control such agenciés as 
the Weber piano, the Wheeloc# piano, and the 
Standard organ, made by Peloubet & Co., be- 
sides furnishing a cheaper piano, made for them 
by one of the largest houses in New York. 

The third floor is devoted to the department 
of imported merchandise, which has become a 
leading feature of the business of the house, and 
is under the charge of Mr. H. J. Baker, who has 
been in the service of the house for more than 
fifteen years. Mr. Baker, who has recently re- 
turned from a purchasing trip to Europe, in- 
formed me of the difficulties he had been 
obliged to overcome to secure goods enough of 
the proper quality to fill their orders, particu- 
larly in the matter of violin strings, of which 
they have secured a very large stock of the best 
quality. The firm are very extensive import- 
ers, drawing their supplies from France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, and Germany, 
many of yey” nang coming from the dept 
of the Black Forest, Bohemia, ete. y are 
now enlarging this department by finishing off 
the fourth floor, heretofore devoted to storage, 
in which will be located their stock of band 
and orchestra instraments, uniforms, etc., of 
which a i ment is to be created. 
and where will also be located the shops for 
the manufacture and repairing of drums and 
band instruments. 

I was very much impressed with the activity 
shown in every department of the house, every 
one seeming to be up to his ears in business 
whenever I called, endeavoring to attend to 
the wants of an unending rush of customers; 
and I learn that for a number of weeks past work 
had been kept up antil 11 o'clock at night 
nearly every night; and still with their full 
force it had been impossible to fill all orders 
promptly. 


~0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER. 


Zither clubs are becoming popular in America. 

There are over seventy-five regularly organized 
singing societies in Philadelphia , 

Gade’s cantata, ‘‘The Crusaders,” is becoming 
really popular in the United States. 

Mr. E. L. Terpin, the new editor of The Musical 
Standard, abjures the editorial ‘‘ we.”’ 

After an interval of nearly two years Remenyi, 
the Hungarian violinist, is again giving concerts in 
this country. 

True suecess is perhaps only our own inward re- 
cognition of ward the ideal goal of our 
own hearts or spirits. 

Hector Berlioz used to say, 
aristocratic, a girl of noble 
alone can endow nowadays. 

Miss Eulalia Risley, a Texan girl, has made a sue- 
cessful debut in a concert at Vienna. Her voice is 
a contralto, powerful but not harsh. 

Patti has been singing with great success at Ber- 





“Music is essentially 
lineage, that princes 


lin. After the last perkemanes the Emperor of 
German nted her his life-sized portrait, 
witha ation in his own handwriting. 


The now famous leader, Richter, is going to pro- 
duce next spring Wagner’s *‘ Meistersinger’”’ in 
don with the same artistic resources he made 
use of last year in the production of ‘* Lohengrin.” 
Mr. John 8. t, the veteran musical editor, is 
67. He is a short, -set poe with a bald, 
well-formed and thoughtful head, and contempla- 
gaa framed with gray hair that is almost 
white. 
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The Earl of Dunmore’s concerts are a feature of 
the musical season in London. The Earl conducts 
the orchestra in person. The hour for opening is 11 
p. M., and that for closing 2 a. M. Smoking is al- 
lowed. 

Adam Forepaugh, whose testimony must be 
deemed conclusive unless ample rebutting evidence 
is offered, says that Boston is the best circus city in 
the country. Boston is yet to be heard in herown 
defense. 

Geo. B. Carpenter, Chicago’s leading amusement 
manager, died suddenly, anuary ll. For several 
years a large proportion of the musical entertain- 
ments given in Chicago were due to the energy of 
Mr. Carpenter. 

The editor of Cuurcn’s Musical Vistror has 
taken to stuttering badly of late. If he will care- 
fully read The Vowe, and faithfully follow its in- 
structions, no doubt that he will be improved.—The 
Voice. Thanks. We have recovered. 

Tito Mattei’s fame rests mainly ony “Non Ever,”’ 
asong which has long been popular with singers. 
He wrote it at Hamburg after he had been ruined 
at the gaming table, and sold if forten dollars. His 
publishers have made a fortune out of it. 

Since it seems to be fashionable with the music 
journals just now, to exact credit from clipping ex- 
changes, we suggest to the London Tonic S tsa Re- 

that ‘‘an American paper '’ does not identify 

JHURCH’s MuSsICAL VisiTor with satisfactory accu- 
racy, a8 it were. 

The whim of a Peoria man is to have blooming 
flowers in his garden all winter. Unable to make 

enuine plants grow outof doors at this season, he 

as put a large quantity of artificial ones in posi- 
tion, The —_ of summer flowers above the 
snow is puzzling to strangers. 

The Corporation of Paris have announced the de- 
tails_of the next prize for musical composition 
which will be competed for this year. The arrange- 
ments are mostly the same as for meg og OA 
titiona, the only change of importance being that 
the scores are no longer to be sent in anonymously. 

One of the rules of the Court Theater at Berlin 
prescribes singing in German only on itsstage. Re- 
cently a famous Italian prima donna refused to 
8 at the theater except in her native language, 
and the managers laid the matter before Emperor 
William, who at once bluntly said: ‘: Sie sol sengen 
wie sie will!’ (She shall sing just as she likes.) 

Russian musical circles were at last accounts, 
awaiting with some curiosity the publication this 
winter of a series of Siberian airs. The Russian 
Government commissioned, two years two 
musicians to travel through the villages of iberia 
and make a collection of national melodies. Out 
of the large number collected thirty are entirely 
novel to European ears. 

Mme. Pauline Lucca has been singing at Vienna, 
with all her powers unimpaired, and drawing 
crowded houses. In *‘Carmen”’ especially she takes 
every one by storm. Equally inimitable, in a per- 
fectly op’ te style, is her performance of Despina, 
in Mozart's **Cosi fan tutte,’’ a character she literally 
creates anew. Another of her most oe ae 
is Mrs. Ford in Nicolai’s ** Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. 

The Berlin Fremdenblatt, in a recent number, con- 
tained the astonishing information that Mme. Ger- 
ster had been suffering from a long and severe ill- 
ness; that no prima donna had been found to iake 
her place; that in consequence Col. Mapleson’s 
company had disbanded, and general disaster had 
ove en the enterprise. The facts are that Ger- 
ster was never better, and Mapleson has had a pros- 
perous season. 


It is said that eerastote Bjornson, the fi 
w 


At a recent concert in New York Dr. Damrosch 

roduced Hans von Bransart’s Fruhling Fantasie, 
‘or the first time in America. It is pronounced a 
typical production of the modern Wagner-Berlioz 
sehool, permeated with the influence and spirit 
and even the minute instrumental methods of the 
great Bayreuther. So far, indeed, does it carry 
this devout, but possibly unconscious plagiarism, 
that whole phrases and passages might seem, on a 
hasty hearing.to have been transferred bodily from 
‘* Tannhatiser ’’ or the * Nibelungen.” 

The old Latin proverb, ‘‘ The unfamiliar always 
the admirable,” is certainly not true in music. In 
his excursions into the wide domain of modern 
composition, and his laudable attempts to keep his 
audience well up with the latest dates in musical 
history, Theodore Thomas has sometimes missed 
the pleasing in aiming atthe new. Not a few of 
the novelties produced at his concerts in the last 
few years have left the greater number of his 
hearers probably more puzzled, or at best inter- 
ested, than charmed. They were valuable contri- 
butions to our musical knowledge rather than 
sources of keen and spontancoes cnjoyment. 


With the exception of Patti and Nilsson, both for- 
eigners, and Judic, who earns some two hundred 
thousand franes a yearin France and in Russia, 
there are but few millionaires among the actresses 
of Paris. Croizette is rich through her marriage, 
and lives in comfortable opulence, and is, more- 
over, an excellent mother. Mlle. Moisset, too, has 
become rich through her recent marriage; Léonide 
| Leblanc possesses a handsome fortune in money 
and objects of art. Angelo, Adele Courtois and 
Delval possess each their million. Valtesse is in- 
telligent and well advised, and E!lluini is rich both 
in jewels and landed property. Mlle. Krauss 
Mile. Daram, Rosine Bloch, Sangalli, Mme. Pasca, 
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Best Reading!—Best Music !—Best Premiums! 
A Spestenen Testimonial. 


Cuvurcn's Musical Vistror, published in Cincin- 
nati, is by far the best musica! periodical published 
in this country. The reading matter contains a 
great deal of information about the musical world 
and the art of music; while the musical selections 
exceed in value and uty the common place 
stuff that isgenerally to be found in musical period- 
icals. The holiday number consists of thirty-eight 
pages and the equivalent of the price (fifteen cents) 
s fully returned in the session of the transcrip- 
tion for piano by Goerdeler of the * Kerry Dance,”’ 
without taking into account a pot pourri of the airs 
in the “Drum Major's Daughter,” and several 
lovely songs. The city of New York has not a mus- 
ical journal that for solid merit and beauty will 
compare with Cuurcn'’s Musical Visrror. Pub- 
lished by John Church & Co., 66 West Fourth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price per copy fifteen cents, by 
the year $1.50.—Ledger, West Hoboken, N, J. 








Norw o is now on his first visit to 
America, will wed Mrs. Ole Bull, widow of the fam- 
ous violinist. Mrs. Bull is a daughter of Mr. Thorn, 
a wealthy lumber man of Madison. She is you 
and beautiful, and is slightly gifted in mnate ont 
art. Ole Bull and Bjornson were fast friends. Mrs. 
Bull returned to America on the same steamer with 
Bjornson a few weeks ago, and is now at her home 
in Madison. 

The attempt to introduce an organ into the Pres- 
byterian Church at Toronto gave rise to a violent 
row. The ae of instrumental musicin the 
worship had been discussed for years, and recently 
a majority of session voted to permit the use of 
a small cabinet organ in the weekly s school 
in the basement only. The opponents of the meas- 
ure regarded this as the beginning of an abomina- 
tion, which would next be carried into the Sunday 
services, and the older members became greatly ex- 
cited. Brother McMichael, the chorister, ordered 
the organ sent to the church, but when it arrived 
the sexton refused to open the door, and several 
young men carried it in surreptitiously by a back 
way. The music circle met that evening. The 
Rey. Mr. Kirkpatrick occupied the chair, and made 
ashort address to the effect that even an 





begun, with an organ ae. Only a 
Brother Wain. traice entered atthe Head at 
, en at the 
party of anti-i mi $0 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.) 


VOCAL. 

Sweet Love of Mine, F. 3.......Cowan. 30 
A new song by England's most promising youn 
composer. It is of the better class of popular bal- 

lads, and suitable for concert purposes. 

Silent for Years. B-flat 3......Campana. 35 
A lovely melody suggesting the same composer's 

celebrated song, ‘Speak to Me,’’ so popular a few 


years ago. Es 
Old Oaken Bucket. B-flat 3. Kiallmark 30 
This song is too universally popular to require 
any comment. A fine, correct edition. 
Joy Have | Without Thee. 
Ms idtnnn dita deeses ddeoxee «Danks 35 
A really beautiful song with well-arranged chorus 
by one of America’s best-known composers. 
Lullaby. E-flat 4..... ikithnes egensa rahms. 30 
Concert song by the representative composers of 
the “new-school.” Full of genuine beauty. 











if Thou Hast Nought To Say. 


D-flat 5........ Spltwraptteignd vis ----Rotschild. 40 

Another really meritorious composition, contain- 
On some difficulties, but well worth the learning. 

er the ~ B-flat ¢ i 


" a sseeees Hook. 30 








Birdie Sweet. A. 4.....-.0. 00.20... Hauser. 40 

Still another first-rate concert song. The three 
last named are sung by Miss Heckle, whose portrait 
adorns the first page. 


Rosebud and Butterfly, D.3....Goerdeler 35 

A brilliant waltz-song, not so difficult as Arditi’s 
famous piece of similar style, but equally pretty 
and effective, 


Tantum Ergo. FP. 4........-...0« Weninger. 30 
A lovely quartet for the Catholic Church service. 


Porter in a Pullman Car. 
BB) Bscotetceratcene Siac scat teebhetewe Bray. 40 
All who have seen the amusing **Tourists’’ per 
formance will remember this pretty song and 
dance. Is also often called ‘Fifty cents all ‘round, 
please.’’ Picture title. 


Who Can Tell. D. 3..................Allen. 30 
A beautiful sentiment, well expressed in the 
poetry and as by really good music 
“What may to-morrow be, 
Who can tell? 
Wi] it yield delight to me, 
Who can tell ?"’ 


Daffodils. A-flat 4. .....-...... «++. Chester. 35 
This is an appropriate setting of Wordsworth 
beautiful poem beginning— 
“I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once | saw a crowd— 
A host of golden daffodils.” 
The Day You Came to Me. 
SUEDN ccsbridinbveiece sowscces Mevdel. 35 
A good sentimental song, correctly written, and 
with an uncommonly skillful chorus. 
“O, tender, loving friend of mine, 
How kind your heart, and true ! 
Who knows wherein my feet had strayed 
Had it not been for you!” 


Angels Await Us on the Bright Shining Shore. 
Be Bisosct Si biihin whbiblsghbboct cbendsteenen Fisk. 30 
The title deseribes the style of this song, and it 

is the best one we have seen in many a day. 

Ask Me Not to Sing That Song. 

SEPEES B-ceuedAbphtites nesennene cadecdcccees sliss. 30 

_ A pretty, simple song and chorus for parlor sing 

ing. 

***Round it tender memories throng, 
Summer days and golden light; 
Ask me not to sing that song, 


Choose some other one to-night 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Juanita Maroh. G. 3..........-....... Suppe. 35 


A spirited march from a motive in the comic 
opera of ‘Donna Juniata.” 


Sunset on the Alps. B-flat 4...... Oesten. 40 
Teachers will find thie a welcome addition to the 
long list of Oesten’s works used in their work. 
Beautiful Dream. F. 4..............Cooper. 50 
This beautifnl tone-poem in every way justifies 
its title. Pianists, however advanced, will find it 
interesting, and to those of medium ability it will 
repay study. Picture title. 
The Haunted Mill. A-flat 4........... Dick 30 
The aboveapplies to this also. Itisa charming 
little descriptive piece. 


Remember (Souviens Toi). 
D 3 


tl Saetliibadalecanseacaees, .«seesLudovic. 30 
A delightful bluette by a favorite composer 
Wedding Song. A-flat 3............... Dick. 30 


Another character piece by the composer of ‘The 
Haunted Mill” mentioned above. 


Laura’s Polka. G. 3............ esees-Carran, 30 
Suitable equally as well for either piano or orga... 
Star of Love Waltz. C. 2..... Streabbog. 40 


A pretty waltz founded on a melody from the 
operetta by Suppe, ‘‘The Devil on Earth.” 
L’Enchantress Mazurka. 

I. ntattianes she setbis tates Gobbaerts. 35 

Very showy and offering no special difficulties to 
players of average accomplishments. 

Buckeye State Grand March. 

BE Bi cbinseoc00ee veceve se aiahinign waeeé Spiker. 30 

Pretty piece with strong octave passages. 

La Capricieuse Polka. G. 3......Ebrenz. 35 

Better than the general run of popular pieces, yet 
full of “taking’’ effects. 

Hair Pin Polka, A-flat 3............ Curran. 30 

That's the kind of a polka this is! 
Mignonette Schottische. G. 3...... Stahl. 30 

ovement well-marked and melody pretty; in 
every way popular. 
Musicians’ Dream Waltz. B-flat3...Bert. 35 

If all musicians’ dreams were as pleasant as this 
one they would be an enviable set. 

OPM, FP. G. ceorsceee.... 000 esereceee Beyer. 35 


A new and correct edition of a standard arrange- 
ment of the favorite opera. 
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SONG AND CHORUS. 
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Words by CHARLIE RUSSELL. Music by PHIL. P. KEIL. 
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thousand sweet kisses from loved ones for me, From whomI am parted a - way. 


kind lov - ing wife, with my 


lit - tle ones near, The dear-est the world ev-er knew. 
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write lov-ing let-ters, and o- ver the foam Send kiss - es, sweet kiss-es, to me. 
hap - py 


a-gain, I shall ney - er 


de-part From those who send kiss-es to me. 
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CHORUS. 
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those by whose side I am long-ing to be, I’ve kiss - es, sweet kiss- es from home. 
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THE CRUTCH POLKA. 
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STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS 


Brainard’s New Method ji.i<°\«: 


BRAINARD. 
Is pronounced decidedly the best method of in 


struction by all who for the Piano- Forte. 


have usedit. Iteon- 

tains no useless matter, but every page is available 
and useful. and it is the result of thirty years prac- 

tical experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
teacher should fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
testimonials as to its superiority. Price $3,00 each. 


A col. 
Brainard's Opera Melodies, ,°.;°'; 
of beautiful Music, s¢lected from the works of Bel- 


for Violin or Fiute, 


Arranged for ewe 
Price, 


lini, Auber, Donizetti, 
Mozart, Rossini, and 
many other good compositions. 
Flutes, two Violins, or Flute and Violin. 
$1.50, mailed post-paid. 
Golden Hq urs Just published. An entire- 
0 » ly new collection of piano- 
forte music. 


Piano Treasures, 


best writers. 
An immensely popular col- 


Golden Circle. lection of piano-forte music. 
Contains nearly 200 beauti 
Golden Chord. ful Waltzes, Polkas, Panta. 


New instrumental mu- 
sic for the piano-forte; 


sias, ete. 

A collection of charm. 
Song Treasures, ing “songs by the tines’ 
writers. 


Son Di onds New Songs and Ballads 
£ 1am * by the best English and 
American composers. Each of the above books 
contain 224 pages, sheet music size. They are the 
best collections of musie published. Price of each 
book, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 in full gilt 


binding. Mailed post-paid. 
A collection of 


The Album Comi ue. popular New 


Comie Songs. This book confains. over fifty of the 
best Comic Songs of the day, with accompaniments 
for Piano or Reed Organ. Price $1.50. 

For Reed Or- 


Merz’ Modern Metho s gan. By KARL 


MERZ. The latest work for the Reed Organ, and par- 
ticularly reeommended for beginners. Full expla- 
nations and directions for pupils and teachers, and 
a fine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. New edition, containing a num- 
ber of P. P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 


Price, $2.50. 

: j For Reed Or- 
Kimball 8 New Metho sgan. By Hor- 
ACE E, KIMBALL. The standard and best method for 
Reed Organs published. Is used by thousands of 
teachers, and has a steady sale of 10,000 copies a 
year. ¢ ‘omplete instructions and choice selection 
of Organ music. No other method equals it. Price, 
$2.50. Mailed post paid. 


Kimball's Organ Voluntaries. 


By¥ Horace E BALL. (Two volumes.) Each 
volume is complete in itself. Volume one contains 
an easier grade of voluntaries than volume two. 
Both are filled with the very choicest organ music, 
by the best authors. They are equally well adapted 
for Pipe or Reed Organ, and w ill be found just what 
every organist needs. Price, $2.00 each. 

By Dr. 


Ch 1 Anthe For Chorus, etc. 

ape ms. J.B. Herpert. Is pro- 

nounced the best Anthem book published in years, 

and the demand for it is simply immense. Price, 

$1.25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 

hh For ander Sehools, etc. By |, 
eavenwar s Jas. R. Mumgay and P, P. 

Briss, and the last work of the lamented Gospel 

Singer. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far 

the best book of Sunday School Songsin the market, 


Price, 35 cents by mail ; $3.60 per dozén by express, 
For ge ge = Singing 
The Galaxy, Schools, ete. By J. WILLIAM 


SUFFERN. The popular Convention book of the day. 
Every department complete. Over 300 pages. Price, 
$1.00 by mail; $10.50 per dozen by express. 


} For Quartet 
Herbert’s Male Quartet crui’sine: 
d Ch B k ing See ieties, ete. By 
an orus 00 « Dr. J. B. HERBERT. Just 
what has long been needed % ‘the thousands of 
Singing Clubs and Societies throughout the land; 
A splendid collection of music by the best writers. 
Price, 60 cents by mail ; $6,00 per dozen by express. 
Ss f F For Gospel Meetings, Sun* 
ongs 0 ai s day Schools, ete. By J. H. 
TENNEY and Rey. E. A. HOFFMAN. Containing the 
best of the Moody and Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs yet 
published. Price, words and music, 35 cents by 
mail; $3.60 per doz. by express ; words only 6 cents; 





THEH POPruUuLAF 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 


BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use. 

Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 


Ba Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


GOSPEL TEMPERANGE 
SONGS, Pet 


and OHAS. GABRIEL. 
A Book of New Songs for 


Temperance Meetings, Sabbath Schools, and 
the Home Circle. 

*.*Contains 112 pages of original songs by a large 

variety of authors, including many of the best writ- 


ers of sacred songs. The size and style of the book 
is similar to the celebrated “Gospel Hymns’ series. 


Price, 35¢. by mail; $3.60 per doz., by express. 
Specimen payes free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Mois! Organ Meth, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Containing pe Rew instructions, attractive exer- 
cises, and a large es lg ay ee both vocal and 
instrumental. Al 


COMPLETE WO K FOR. CABINET ORGANS 
in use. Though comparatively new, it is a stan- 
dard, and is preferred by successful teachers 
everywhere. 

rice, $2.50, by mail. 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


TERLING 
UNDAY 
CHOOL 
ONGS. 


oq You Want the Best Boo! Book at the Lowest. Price, 


Hymn Service No. 2. 


By Lowry, DOANE AND VINCENT. 

It is so cheap that persons desiring new songs in 
leaflet form can afford to cut new songs from it and 
paste them into other books. 

130 Songs bound in Stiff Paper Covers. 

Only $10 per 100; 15 cents each by mail. 











a 


If You Want the Largest, the Richest, the Most 
Useful Collection, one that will last for years, and 
grow Brighter as you use it, get 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry AND DOANE. 


239 songs, strongly bound in Board Covers. Only 
$30 per 100; Single Copy, in Paper Covers, sent by 
mail, on receipt of 25 cents. 


MG@P~ These Books may be ordered through Booksellers 
or Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, 


76 East Ninth Street, 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND 


A NEW BOOK FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES, 


BY GEORGE F,. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elemen aery lessons, and a generous supply 
of good attracti 


SONGS Se 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land" 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and 
outstrips all competitors. 216 pazes in beautiful 
style. 


Be sure to examine “FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND ” 
before you select a book for the spring 
Yond summer session. 


Price 50 cents by mail ; $5.00 per dozen by express. 
Specimen pages sent Sree on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
TWELVE 


VOCAL STUDIES! 


Adapted for Mezzo Soprano or Con- 
tralto, Baritone or Bass, 


By PAOLO LA VILLA. 


The exercises are entirely new, and offer to am- 
ateurs and voice trainers a systematic and simple 
course of instruction, by which the desired results 
may be gained in a comparatively short time. The 
novelty of printing the exercises in both clefs, to 
suit these several voices, is a plan which will be 
appreciated by singers and teachers. 

In two numbers. Now ready. Price, Book 
1, 75e; Book 2, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


‘MENDELSSOHN ; 
A MEMOIR.” 


By Ferdinand Hiller. 


This charming volume contains a most graceful 
The ap of the life of a great musician and pure man. 
arance of the book is in unison with the na- 

pote 2 its contents, making it a most acceptable 
ye book for musical people. Bound in Cloth. 


%j Bent to any address, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED 


For Camp Meeting Use. . 


We have prepared a new edition of Gospel 
Hymns Combined (words only), in 


EXTRA LARGE TYPE. 


Bosusitedy printed on fine white paper, bound in 
Cloth, and a very convenient size for the pocket. 


This Edition will please those 
who prefer large type. 
Price, Words only, Type, Cloth, 50 ets. 
5 cents ad itional f sent by mail. 
Popular Edition, with Music, Boards, 60 cts. 
10 cents additional if sent by mail. 
Edition, words only, Paper. 
2 cents additional if-sent by mail. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


For Imitation. 














10 ets. 








60 ce nts per doz, 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 





CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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ATTENTION 


Of Music Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely augmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and music books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding vocal and instrumental musie of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, ete. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article im the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Accordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Dulcimers, Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality. All of these goods are 
imported by us direct from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. In our Piano and Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


p THE WEBER PIANO 


AND THE 


STANDARD ORGAN. 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
nance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac- 
tion, answering the most excessive demands, i's 
pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 

The Standard Organ, already recognized in the 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly 
attaining a wide popularity in the West, by reason 
of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance 
of its designs for cases. The mannfacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments of this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost, 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANO, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, and 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoroughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 
markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 
and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 


The Root Boas Musie Co, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Book Publications 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


teachers will use Dre koors PALAGE OF SONG 
*,* This popular new convention and class book 


has been ne without increasing the price; 75 
cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 
Will initiate thou- 


PAMER'S THEORY OF MBE ste 


harmony and com tion. 
The brightest musica aeons have indorsed 
ey work. The author regards it as the crowning 
work of his professional life. Price, $1.00. 


Piano teachers will 
continue to employ the MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 
*,* This rightly called ‘‘ King of Piano Instruc- 
tors, now holds sway in Europe as well as America, 
having been republished in London. Price $3.00. 
Which has created such a 


PTE THE PAUAPS atest 


*,.* To ‘‘teach in song” is the mission of this 
beautiful sacred cantata, and this it is doing in all 
countries. Price, for examination, 25 cents. 


cabinet organs wilt be MODEL ORGAN METHOD, 
*,* Teachers who are familiar with Pr. Root's 


plan need not be told that this is a perfect organ 
method, Price $2.50. 


THEM By Case and Williams will be 
* adopted by church choirs 
out the Mi. : 


*,¢ This new work offers an unequaled store of 
fresh anthems, chants, and part — Price 75 
om.; : 90d dozen $7.50, 


“eda aomeat” OLDER BOOKS, 


“Patm,” « 

*,* A full descriptive list of above and many 
other music books for all departments, will be sent 
free on application. 


MP ANY BOOK SENT ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
te. 6 UNION SQUARE, | CINCINNATI, 0. 0. 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 
THE YOUNG ORGANIST 


AT HOME. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 

















This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 
leetion of— 


£@ EASY ORGAN MUSIC.-“S3 


Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc. Most of the pieces are 
new, and almost equally adupted to the wants of 
piano players. It is the best book of popular organ 
music ever produced. Pages are sheet music size. 
Price, $1.5 Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


ee sere 


OIrs* 


INSEE 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 











Responsive Services, Gospel i and ets oe 
ora for special occasions he most ELEGANT 
YMN, TUNE AND CuurRcH Music Book published. 


Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single co 
ceipt of 


for examination sent post paid en re- 
1.50. Specimen pages free. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Valuable Music Books 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 
Price of each in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3. 


The following are collections of Piano Music 

THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 453 pieces of high 
character. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces 
of new dance music, by the most celebrated com 
posers. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
com positions. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS. 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 
ginners. 

BOME CIRCLE. Vol. Ul. 
22 are for 4-hands. 
PARLOR MUSIC. 

lar pieces. 


80 splendid and brilliant 


100 select piano pieces 


170 easy pieces for b« 
142 pieces, of which 


2 Vols. 


120 easy and popular 


CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. % select 
pieces of some difficulty, suited to advanced 
players. 

FOUNTAIN OF GEMS. % easy and popular 
pieces. 


WELCOME HOME. 7 easy and popular pieces 
PEARLS OF MELODY. 
difficulty. 
PIANISTS’S ALBUM, 102 pieces. 
tion. 
All the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding, and price. 
The following are the VOCAL books of the series. 
SUNSHINE OF SONG. 
WORLD OF SONG 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


book. 
HOUSEHOLD MELODIES. 2 Vols. 147 Sones 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
airs. 

SILVER CHORD. 160 Songs. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
“ SCOTTISH * 160 Scottish 
es SACRED os 110 of the best 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. 62 capital Duets. 
WREATH OF GEMS. % Songs, quite varied 
SILVER WREATH. & Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 82 Favorite Opera Songs 
ee TREASURE. 
tal. 


5o pieces of modera 


Fine collec 


6S popular Songs 
9 Songs. Great varicty 


79 Songs. New 
100 famous 


100 German Gems" 


Vocal and Instrumen 


Carmen Opera by Bizet, $2.00. Carmen is an 
s opera that has gradually and surely 
woh its way to a great popularity. Although the 
| book is large, in fact what one might call a ** four 
dollar book,”’ it is got up in elegant «tyje, with mu 
sic and all the words, English and foreign, for $2.00 








| ‘Choirs WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW Amer- 
jean Anthem Book (#1.25), by Jounsronr 

| TENNEY, and ABBEY: an excellent collection of 
easy anthems, Also one thousand or more of separ 
| ate Anthems, Glees, etc., costing about 6 to 10 cents 
j each. A great convenience for occasional singing 
*,*"NEW CANTATAS—Christmas ($1.00, Fall 
of Jerusalem, (31.00); Joseph's Bondage. 
$1.25): and many others for winter practice of 


Choirs and Societies. Send for lists! 


Emerson's Anthem Book, {°; 


EMERSON. A very dente rior Anthem Book 





Boccaccio. COMIC OPERA BY SUPPE 
s English Text by Dexter Surtrn 
Price $2.00. 

Mr. Smith has done a good work in freeing this 
fine and popular opera from objectionable words, 
and it is now in a state to be enjoyed by the best 
American audiences. ’ 


Sicher's Art of Singing and Vocal Culture 


Price 530 CENTS. 

Books for Vocal Training usually contain com 
plete sets of exercises, and directions enough for 
the teacher ;—and no more. But this little to 
gives the * science’’ and reason for every step of 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with | PPOBTSS®, 1S & standard work in Europe, and has 


yeen well translated by A. W. Donn. 
tical and important essay. 


Bay Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston., 
C. H. DITSON 4 CO., JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


A most prac 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


843 B’dway, New York. Cincinnati, O. 











iv CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHICKERING PIANOS, 
EMERSON PIANOS, 


—-Aa Ds 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS — 


Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


The SUPERIORITY of the 
“ SOMMER” Pianos is recognized 
and acknowledged by the highest mu- 






































Received FIRST MEDAL of 
Merit and Diploma of Honor at the 
Centennial Exhibition. Superior to 
all others in Tone, Durability, and 
Finish. Have the indorsement of 
all leading artists. 




















sical authorities, and the demand 








for them is as steadtly increasing as 





their merits are becoming more ex- 








tensively known. 























A New Cantata by Geo. F. Root A New collection of Anthems, Chants, 4 complete, olear, and practicable course in 
introducing the Characteristic Music  etc., for opening and closing oe | : 
of the Different Nations. 


This interesting new work, while quite pany ol CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. | AND COMPOSITION. 
i 


performance, is the most highly effective of its 





author’s productions. The idea—a very happy one —a “ one chief 
—is a competition of different nations, musically. d C. C. Wiiltiams _ ; ‘7 ts pregresaien, > Sage! so 
but all uniting at last under the “stars and stripes” C. OC, Case an We 5 clear, concise, and logical in its definitions 
in a grand finale, founded on the well known mel- PRES Ps \to be and readily understood, and I 
odies, sung in an intermingled way, and surrounded ‘shall recommend it to my pupils and others 
by a climax growing out of the previeus themes of Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, etc., | gg @ book which they can obtain the most 
the Cantata. | for church service and all other Sacred occasions. | geoph dy concerning the of 
In all, the Cantata has Barty numbers, and will | which it . with the least effort 
take from one hour to one and a halfin performance. Anthems for Amateur Choirs. | eastert way to me that have 
It may be given either with or without stage effect Keay more dificult for skitifulsingers. og in presenting matter 


ally 
ntcttigibiy, ama have huppily avoided the be- 


and costumes 

There are splendid specimens of the wongy ot | fh enteibutions from twenty ive writers, and | foPerd aime coomptaian meme character 

eT es Pea ot et a ale mal gems 9 7 
Switzerland, Haly, and Ireland, al Shectnte page tcc) emt pont pati en reeetnt of 81. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


and the ue. wee JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. Cincinnati, 0. 
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